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Tells  How  Oberlin  Grad  Was 
Run  Over  by  Tank 

April  16,  1943 
Somewhere  In  Africa 
Dear  President  Wilkins: 

Your  letter  of  9 January,  your  kind 
birthday  card,  the  December  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, and  four  issues  of  the  Review  arrived 
last  week  and  were  as  welcome  as  hot  choco- 
late on  a cold  winter  night.  Simultaneous- 
ly, I received  letters  from  home,  from  my 
sister  at  Oberlin,  and  from  Chuck  Tarr.  My 
morale  was  lofted  skyward,  w'hereupon  I 
took  off  for  the  evening  to  read  about  and 
dream  of  people  and  places  I love  best. 

Dad  told  me  that  you  had  heard  from 
John  Bullock  and  had  seen  Shelley  Smith. 
The  three  of  us  had  a heart-warming  bull 
session  aboard  ship.  I haven't  seen  John 
since  late  February,  but  I did  run  into  an 
old  campaigner  a few  weeks  ago;  one,  Lt. 
Robert  E.  Wear,  who  has  truly  been  in  the 
thick  of  it. 

Oberlin  of  today  must  seem  strange  to 
those  who  knew'  it  in  peace  time.  It's  most 
difficult  to  picture  Commencement  in  the 
middle  of  Winter.  I’m  interested  to  know 
developments  in  re  installation  of  a military 
unit  there. 

We  landed  on  this  continent  toward  the 
end  of  January,  having  made  a safe  crossing. 
Spent  the  first  five  weeks  in  a replacement 
camp,  about  wffiich  I remember  chiefly  deep 
mud  and  corned  beef.  Have  since  seen 
Oran,  Algiers,  and  Constantine,  also  lesser 
points  of  interest. 

My  assignment  was  to  the  Air  Section  of 
this  command.  Work  involves  much  tele- 
phoning, teletyping,  and  compilation  of  re- 
ports in  order  to  keep  the  aircraft  of  tactical 
units  well  supplied  with  critical  parts.  Long 
office  hours  constitute  quite  a change  from 
my  former  task  of  instructing  calisthenics 
and  directing  athletic  contests.  I look  for- 
w'ard  eagerly  to  the  occasional  day  off  when 
I can  be  out  and  about,  stretching. 

Bob  Wear  and  I ran  into  each  other  on 
the  street  about  a month  ago,  and  the  sur- 
prise was  sufficient  so  that  we  couldn’t  think 
what  to  say  to  each  other  for  a while.  We 
had  dinner  together  and  really  raked  over 
old  times.  A few'  days  later  Bob  was  off  to 
the  front  again,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  recently  tossed  out  of  a Jeep  and  shak- 
en up  a bit.  The  next  time  I saw  him,  he 
was  in  good  health,  even  though  he  had  just 
been  released  from  a hospital.  It  seems  that 
he  was  sleeping  in  his  bedroll  on  the  cold 
hard  ground  up  front  and  awoke  to  find  one 
of  his  own  light  tanks  bearing  down  on  him 
in  the  dark,  the  driver  oblivious  to  his  pres- 
ence. The  tank  ran  over  Bob’s  legs,  but 
very  fortunately  he  sustained  no  broken 
bones,  only  severe  bruises.  The  last  time  I 
saw  Bob,  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  front 
once  more.  He’s  seen  the  worst  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  his  respect  for  the  Little  Things  in 
Life  is  absolutely  reverent.  God  be  with 
him! 

My  living  accommodations  at  present  are 
rather  modern,  for  I have  a room — along 
with  a lieutenant  from  Pittsburgh  and  Du- 
quesne — in  the  apartment  of  a French  fam- 
ily. My  modern  language  major  was  not 


in  vain:  my  German  came  in  handy  in  Ber- 
lin the  summer  prior  to  entering  Oberlin; 
my  Spanish  began  in  Mexico  in  the  summer 
of  1940;  and  now,  at  last,  I’ve  found  use  for 
French,  which  I wish  I knew'  fluently.  To 
go  one  step  farther.  I’ve  learned  two  or  three 
w'ords  of  Arabic,  though  I don’t  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  spell  them  without 
splashing. 

We  receive  a daily  new's  bulletin  and  man- 
age to  keep  up  with  world  events  as  w'ell 
as  might  be  expected.  Of  course,  our  news 
to  the  folks  at  home  is  strictly  limited  to 
subjects  non-military.  I will  say  one  thing: 
by  the  time  you  read  this,  a goodly  portion 
of  history  will  have  been  carved  out  on  the 
northern  extremities  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
We  also  receive  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  G.  1. 
newspaper  for  the  boys  in  foreign  service. 

Entertainment  in  this  locale  is  necessarily 
restricted,  but  there  is  a movie  every  night, 
and  we  have  access  to  a reasonable  amount 
of  good  literature.  Our  favorite  literature, 
of  course,  is  mail,  the  arrival  of  which  brings 
about  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  routine 
operations  and  a wild — nay,  chaotic — scram- 
ble for  the  letter  office. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  news  from  Ober- 
lin, which  is  eternally  welcome. 

Sincerest  best  wishes, 

— Richard  Vrooman 
2nd  Lt.,  A.  C. 

Air  Section 

( Letters  Continued,  Inside  Back  Cover) 


Who  Are  They? 

. . . W ell  known  to  thousands  of  Ober- 
lin alumni,  these  two  gentlemen  should 
be  easily  identified.  Will  you  be  the  first 
reader  to  write  us  their  correct  iden- 
tity, and  incidentally  give  us  the  latest 
news  of  yourself  and  other  Oberlin 
alumni  near  you? 


9t  Hot  fiq  Accident 

. . . that  this  Bank  calls  itself  The  OBERLIN  Savings 
Bank  Company.  The  people  who  furnished  the  capital, 
its  stockholders,  are  OBERLIN  people.  The  people  who 
have  entrusted  to  it  their  deposits  of  nearly  two  million 
dollars  are  OBERLIN  people.  The  people  to  whom  most 
of  its  loans  have  been  made  are  OBERLIN  people. 

It  is  the  effort  of  the  Bank's  directors,  officers  and 
staff  to  make  the  Bank  a truly  community  enterprise;  to 
make  it  YOUR  BANK. 

THE  OBERLIN 
SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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$25,000  1 943— OBERLIN  ALUMNI  FUND-1943 


$25,000 


War  Service  Scholarships 

I am  happy  to  join  my  fellow  alumni  in  the  raising  of  a war  service 
scholarship  fund.  In  order  to  make  my  victory  dollars  do  double  duty  by 
helping  the  Nation  and  Oberlin,  I : 

□ enclose  my  check  payable  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Fund  for  $ 

to  be  converted  to  the  purchase  of  war  bonds. 


□ pledge  to  send  a $ Series  war  bond  in  favor  of  The 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  on 


□ enclose  $ 

of  war  bonds. 


in  war  stamps  to  be  converted  to  the  purchase 


Cl  Pled9e  to  send  a $ war  stamp  album  on 

Name  


Class 


Street 


■ ; ■ : City state 

(Give  preferred  address  for  all  Oberlin  mail) 


Use  this  line  for  any  special  designation  of  the  use  of  your  gift' for  other  than 

War  Service  Scholarships. 


Contributions  to  the  Alumni  Fund 


constitute  a proper  deduction  under  Federal  or  State  Income  Tax  Laws 


FOR  the  first  time  in  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory, we  believe,  graduating  students 
marched  across  the  platform  of  Finney 
Chapel  on  Commencement  Day,  June 
1,  wearing  other  than  the  traditional 
scholar’s  cap  and  gown.  Seven  senior 
men  who  left  Oberlin  in  March  were 
able  to  return  in  uniform  from  their 
studies  at  the  Navy  Midshipmen’s 
School,  on  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity campus  in  Chicago,  to  receive  their 
Oberlin  degrees  (see  page  7).  Army 
Aviation  Cadet  Gordon  MacConnachie, 
senior  class  president,  also  was  expected 
back  but  finally  was  unable  to  come. 

The  historic  event  is  pictured  on 
the  cover  of  this  magazine.  Midship- 
man Guy  A.  Throner,  son  of  Professor 
Guy  C.  Throner,  T4,  is  shown  receiving 
his  diploma  from  President  Wilkins. 
Ahead  of  him,  Margaret  Louise  Thomp- 
son has  just  received  her  diploma,  and 
behind  him,  approaching  the  president, 
are  Jean  Tracy,  Midshipman  Paul  Ul- 
rich and  John  R.  Van  Horn. 

In  the  background  can  be  seen  the 
faces  of  several  Oberlin  faculty  mem- 
bers and  trustees,  many  of  whom  our 
readers  will  recognize.  In  the  back  row 
are  Professors  Florence  M.  Fitch,  C.  W. 
Savage,  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  George  Karo, 
Jesse  F.  Mack  and  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  Dr.  R. 
W.  Bradshaw,  and  Professors  Lloyd  W. 
Taylor,  P.  T.  Fenn,  J.  H.  Nichols  and  L. 
E.  Steiner  (standing). 

In  the  foreground,  Secretary  Donald 
M.  Love  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  are  assist- 
ing President  Wilkins.  Seated  in  tire 
second  row  are  Treasurer  W.  P.  Davis, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Homer  How- 
ard, Trustees  Brooks  Emeny,  Beatrice 
Doerschuk  and  Beatty  Williams,  and 
Professors  Clarence  Ward  and  R.  P. 
Jameson. 

Seated  in  tire  front  row  are  the  hon- 
ored guests  of  the  day,  General  Charles 
R.  Howland,  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  Tracy 
Strong,  Ruth  A.  Parmelee  and  Buell 
Gordon  Gallagher. 

Elect  New  Members  of  Executive 
Committee  and  Alumni  Council 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  on  May  30,  Mrs.  J.  Hall 
Kellogg  (Hannah  Witkop,  ’16)  was 
elected  recording  secretary  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Andrews  (Alice 
Lockwood,  ’21)  who  resigned. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Dittrick,  Jr.  (Louise 
Pease,  ’30)  was  selected  as  member-at- 
large  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

New  Councillors-at-large  on  the 
Alumni  Council  are  Mrs.  A.  D.  Finlay- 
son  (Anna  Wendt,  T2),  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Stedman  (Winifred  Jensen,  ’08),  Neil 
A.  Cameron,  ’14,  George  M.  Jones,  ’94, 
and  Richard  C.  Schaefer,  ’28. 

The  nominating  committee  consist- 
ed of  Arthur  E.  Bradley,  ’08,  Carroll  K. 
Shaw,  28,  and  Ralph  M.  Andrews,  ’25. 
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VALEDICTORY 

For  the  Senior  Class  of  June,  1943 

cMatdi  'WilhinA. 


I 

This  is  a day  of  ending:  yet  this  end 
Is  fraught  with  rich  continuance,  blessedly  lacks 
The  last  finality.  Though  you  go,  you  bear 
With  you,  forever,  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  your  mind, 
Bone  of  the  bone  of  your  spirit,  all  the  lore 
And  all  die  love  that  are  Oberlin’s  gift  to  you — 

Gift  of  the  elms  and  the  stars,  of  hearth  and  hall, 

Of  elder  wisdom,  stored  and  poured  for  you, 

Of  the  clash  of  rushing  problems  yet  unsolved, 

Of  strength  and  swiftness,  beaut}',  friendship,  truth. 
Knowledge  of  joy  you  bear,  and  knowledge  of  grief, 
Knowledge  you  bear  of  the  instant  woe  of  the  world, 
Of  woe  that  craves  the  solace  you  may  bring. 

You  go;  and  yet  you  stay  in  our  following  thought, 
Our  following  hope:  for  through  your  resolute  life 
We  live  anew;  anew  aspire,  attain. 

Let  ending  end!  This  is  a day  of  beginning! 


II 

The  rhythm  of  life  is  pulsing  high  today. 

All  life  is  rhythm,  even  the  life  of  earth: 

Summer  and  winter;  ebbing,  flowing  tide; 

Blossom  and  harvest;  day  and  the  darkness  of  night; 
Storm  and  serenity.  All  our  life  is  rhythm: 

Even  the  breathing  of  man;  the  coursing  of  blood 
Through  his  myriad  veins;  toil  and  evening  rest; 
Converse  and  stillness;  journey  and  longed-for  haven; 
The  basal  antiphon  of  life  and  death. 

But  through  the  rhythmic  pattern  penetrate 
Today  strange  rhythms,  more  insistent  still: 

Rhythms  of  marching  feet;  of  engines  whirring; 

Of  the  massive  roar  of  gun  and  mortar  and  mine; 

Of  the  dip  and  the  rise  of  a clear  relentless  prow; 

Of  bombs  away,  and  the  lift  of  valiant  wings; 

Fateful  command,  faithful  and  sure  response. 


Ill 

The  passion  of  this  our  moment  passeth  prose, 

This  poised  moment  ’twixt  the  old  and  the  new, 
This  end  and  this  beginning — ours  and  the  world’s. 
We  are  summoned  to  ultimates  now,  in  steel,  in  will, 
Even  in  word.  Was  it  for  this,  for  this, 

This  cataclysm  of  fierce  depravity, 

Was  it  for  this  Eve  span  and  Adam  delved? 

Was  it  for  this  our  fathers  crossed  the  sea? 

For  this  new  slavery  we  freed  our  slaves? 

Was  it  for  this  Will  Shakespeare  mirrored  life, 
Nightingale  ministered,  Galileo  gazed? 

Was  it  for  this  Dante  beheld  and  sang, 

Leonardo  painted,  Bach  wrought  out  his  Mass, 


And  Plato  mused?  Was  it  for  this  Christ  died? 

The  trembling  balance  carries  not  alone 
One  generation’s  hopes  and  sins  and  fears: 

All  man  hath  e’er  achieved  is  trembling  now, 

Facing  annihilation — calling  us 
To  save  the  precious  heritage,  to  save 
By  utter  effort,  utter  sacrifice, 

What  else  will  vanish,  as  though  it  ne’er  had  been. 

IV 

What  is  this  stuff  we  call  humanity? 

Is  it  a thing  of  chromosomic  chance, 

Of  the  earth,  earthy,  dust  returning  dust? 

Shall  we  too  sink  in  saurian  defeat? 

Or  is  our  cellular  dust  alive  indeed, 

Compact  of  something  mystic,  luminous, 

A new  creation,  yearning  to  create, 

Participant  in  divinity?  Something  strange, 

Strong  to  endure  and  triumph  and  transcend? 

We  have  sung  De  Profundis : must  it  still 
Be  thus,  our  voices  trailing  to  final  silence, 

Or  shall  we  yet  sing  In  Excelsis?  Faith 

And  hope  and  love  and  joy — are  these  but  phantoms, 

Or  are  they  verities,  needing  but  our  all 

To  be  affirmed?  The  world  awaits  the  choice: 

Shall  it  be  cowering  beast  or  towering  man? 

V 

This  war  itself  is  like  a mighty  trench 
From  whence,  from  whence  alone,  after  endurance, 
And  after  victory,  men  may  leap  at  last 
Over  the  top,  into  the  battle  of  peace — 

A peace  exempt  from  ignorance  and  greed, 

An  eager  comradeship  of  friendly  men, 

Each  helped  and  helping,  yielding  and  sustained. 

If  hearts  be  set  upon  the  eternal  goods, 

There  is  no  loss  through  sharing:  the  more  you  have, 
The  more  I also  have,  and  have  for  you. 

So  is  our  self  grown  greater,  magnified 
Into  a room  where  mutual  thought  and  love, 
Re-echoing,  may  increase.  And  if  this  be  true 
For  us,  then  for  our  neighbors,  then  for  all 
Who  dwell  and  hope  and  suffer  in  the  stress 
Of  this  one  world,  together:  utter  fools 
If  we  deny  that  oneness — on  the  verge 
Of  a world  nobly  new,  if  one  indeed. 

VI 

Unto  such  oneness  I commend  your  lives, 

On  this  your  day  of  ending  and  beginning. 

So,  now,  you  go:  soon  may  you  come  again! 

Until  that  day,  hail  to  you — and  fare  well! 


FOR  JUNE  1943 
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Wendull  Willkif  Jddrcssos  Alumni  Luncheon 


T NTRODUCING  Wendell  L.  Willkie 
A-  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  who  at- 
tended the  annual  luncheon  following 
the  commencement  exercises  on  June 
1,  when  the  final  degree  granted  was 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  to  Mr.  Willkie, 
President  Wilkins  referred  to  him  as 
"the  very  youngest  alumnus  of  the  col- 
lege, in  seniority.” 

"Mr.  Willkie  is  one  of  us,”  the  presi- 
bent  continued,  "because  of  the  nature 
of  his  spirit.  He  thinks  and  feels  in 
many  ways  as  Oberlin  does,  and  .more 
than  any  other  man  now  living  he  has 
fired  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  the 
concept  of  the  one  world.  We  extend 
him  the  heartiest  man-to-man,  friend- 
to-friend  greetings.” 

Mr.  Willkie  responded  with  a fifteen- 
minute,  extemporaneous  address  which 
delighted  everyone  present. 

Declaring  that  he  accepted  honorary 
membership  in  the  great  body  of  Ober- 
lin alumni  with  pride  and  reverence,  he 
told  his  listeners  that  "all  around  the 
world  I have  seen  the  influence  of  Ober- 
lin in  the  worth  while  advances  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  and  lives  of 
Oberlin  graduates.” 

"Coming  back  to  these  reverend  halls, 
to  this  school  which  always  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  fight  for  its  beliefs, 
and  whose  sons  are  now  aiding  the  fight 
for  justice  throughout  the  world,”  he 
said,  "I  could  not  be  just  to  my  own 
convictions  and  to  all  that  Oberlin 
stands  for,  did  I not  pay  tribute  to  the 
influence  this  section  of  Ohio  has  had 
upon  my  life.” 

Recounting  his  early  struggles  as  a 
young  attorney  in  Akron,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  bar  in  court  houses  all 
through  this  section,  he  said  that  he 
returned  to  Ohio  with  a great  feeling  of 
nostalgia.  Here  he  "came  under  the 
spell  of  the  late,  great  Newton  D.  Rak- 
er,” he  said,  and  he  spoke  with  pride 
of  the  privilege  he  had  had  of  being 
Baker’s  lieutenant  as  a delegate  to  the 
1924  Democratic  party  convention,  in 
aiding  the  fight  to  keep  his  party  from 
abandoning  the  League  of  Nations.  Lat- 
er, "in  the  days  when  America  was  turn- 
ing inward  and  also  backward,”  when 
the  party  refused  to  nominate  Baker  for 
the  presidency,  Mr.  Willkie  left  that 
party. 

Citing  Baker’s  influence,  the  Oberlin 
influence,  and  the  influence  of  the  news- 
papers of  Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio, 
and  pointing  out  that  in  this  section 
proportionately  far  more  copies  of  his 
book,  One  World,”  are  being  sold  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  he  de- 
clared that  in  this  section,  contrary  to 
the  popular  belief,  live  the  most  inter- 


The  "Very  Youngest”  Alumnus 
. . . he  is  one  of  us  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  spirit;  he  thinks  and 
feels  in  many  ways  as  Oberlin  does 


nationally  minded,  world  cooperative 
people  in  the  world.” 

Villages  To  Decide  World  Fate 
Later,  speaking  briefly  to  an  im- 
promptu public  gathering  in  Finney 
Chapel,  he  declared  that  "the  great  de- 
terminative debate"  as  to  whether  or 
nor  America  will  really  participate  as  a 
leader  in  world  cooperation  "will  be  de- 
cided in  the  quiet  villages  like  Ober- 
lin.” 

"How  the  world  goes,"  he  said,  "de- 
pends absolutely  on  how  America  goes, 
and  in  the  final  analysis  on  how  the 
Middle  West  will  go — and  here  in  the 
Middle  West  the  quiet  little  villages 
will  decide.” 

"If  America  does  not  lead  the  the  way 
there  can  be  no  peace,  no  economic  se- 
curity. Though  I intended  no  speech 
here,”  he  said,  ”1  can  not  leave  here 
without  urging  you  literate,  friendly 
people  of  the  villages  to  open  your 
minds  to  the  reception  of  this  inevitable 
truth,  only  then  can  we  have  peace. 
Oberlin,  and  every  other  village,  is  itself 
the  center  of  everything.  No  longer  are 
there  any  distant  points  in  this  world." 

His  Memories  of  Oberlin 
Recalling  his  brief  stay  in  Oberlin 
as  a special  student  in  chemistry  in 
1914,  Mr.  Willkie  said  that  he  had  rec- 


ommended Oberlin  as  the  school  to 
which  his  younger  brother,  Ed,  should 
be  sent,  because  he  thought  Oberlin 
could  provide  the  necessary  "disci- 
pline.” His  brother  came  here  but  did 
not  do  well,  so  Mr.  Willkie,  who  was 
about  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico  as  a chemist, 
came  here  also,  to  help  his  brother  and 
to  study  chemistry. 

As  a special  student,  Mr.  Willkie  was 
free  to  smoke,  whereas  other  students 
were  forbidden  to  smoke  in  Oberlin  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Willkie  said  "I  had  a 
perfectly  delightful  time  here.  The  fact 
that  I could  smoke  seemed  to  make  me 
very  popular  with  the  girls.”  But  his 
smoke  attached  to  his  brother  Ed’s 
clothing,  he  reports,  and  his  brother  was 
expelled.  Later  his  brother  graduated 
from  Annapolis  with  honors. 

Mr.  Willkie  said  he  first  came  to 
Oberlin  "unanticipated”  and  his  leaving 
was  "not  auspicious.” 

Proud  to  Be  Member  of  ’43 

Speaking  of  his  new  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  class  of  1943,  he  said  he 
accepted  it  w'ith  great  pride  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  his  "classmates”  and  he  to- 
gether would  go  far  in  the  world,  "if 
only  the  Oberlin  class  of  ’93  will  move 
over  and  make  room  for  us.” 

Attorney  Louis  E.  Hart  of  ’93,  the 
fifty-year  class,  had  spoken  just  before 
Mr.  Willkie  was  introduced.  He  had  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  of  the  87  gradu- 
ate members  of  the  class,  53  are  still 
living  and  21  were  attending  their  fif- 
tieth reunion.  He  told  with  pride  of  the 
useful,  successful  and  in  many  cases  dis- 
tinguished lives  his  classmates  had 
lived. 

Alumni  President  Irvin  Houck,  ’24, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Homer  How- 
ard and  "Peg”  Ball,  class  of  ’43,  also 
spoke.  Mr.  Willkie  complimented  Miss 
Ball  upon  the  "delightful  poise”  with 
which  she  spoke  for  his  new  class  in  ac- 
cepting the  alumni  membership. 

Mr.  Willkie  sat  between  President 
and  Mrs.  Wilkins  at  the  luncheon,  but 
during  the  course  of  it  President  Wil- 
kins exchanged  seats  with  trustees  Er- 
win Griswold,  Brooks  Emeny  and 
Grove  Patterson,  in  turn,  so  that  they 
were  able  to  have  brief  but  intent  con- 
versations with  the  distinguished  guest 

Professor  Lloyd  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  Lorain  County  Republican  Central 
Committee,  met  Mr.  Willkie  in  Cleve- 
land and  drove  with  him  to  Oberlin  in 
President  Wilkins’  automobile.  Imme- 
diately following  the  commencement 
exercises  he  was  interviewed  by  Cleve- 
land newspaper  reporters.  He  declined 
to  commit  himself  concerning  any  po- 
litical intentions. 
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Four  Honorary  Degrees  Are  Presented 


President  Wilkins  with  the  Recipients  of  Honorary  Degrees 
. . . Tracy  Strong,  ’08,  the  president;  Ruth  Parmelee,  ’07 ; Wendell  L.  Willkie; 
Buell  Gordon  Gallagher 


The  citations  read  at  the  presentation 
of  honorary  degrees  during  Oberlin 
College’s  commencement  ceremonies 
are  reprinted,  as  follows: 

Doctor  or  Divinity  Degree 
to  Buell  Gordon  Gallagher 

By  Thomas  W . Graham 

Mr.  President:  I have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  a candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Rever- 
end Buell  Gordon  Gallagher,  President 
of  Talladega  College. 

From  his  early  youth,  President  Gal- 
lagher has  been  the  champion  of  the 
underprivileged  and  the  oppressed. 
With  broad  Christian  understanding  he 
has  dedicated  his  powers  to  the  re- 
moval of  injustice  and  inequality,  not 
by  the  processes  of  force,  but  by  the  de- 
velopment of  understanding  and  fel- 
lowship. With  an  eloquence  marked  by 
dignity  and  power,  he  addresses  the 
most  difficult  issues  of  tension.  By  his 
discriminating  judgment  and  disarm- 
ing fairness,  he  brings  the  unfailing 
message  of  his  Christian  gospel  of  love 
to  bear  upon  the  most  baffling  prob- 
lems of  human  relationships,  demon- 
strating in  his  own  practice  that  such 
love  never  fails. 

President  Gallagher  is  a living  em- 
bodiment of  the  Christian  missionary 
spirit  at  its  best.  With  humility  but  de- 
liberate earnest  purpose,  he  has  chosen 
to  serve  the  Christian  Church,  first  in  a 
city  where  the  explosive  problems  pres- 
ent in  a cosmopolitan  highly  industrial 
community  made  life  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, and  then  in  a college  founded  by 
the  Congregational  Churches  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  among  our 
Negro  fellow  citizens.  For  ten  years  he 
has  been  the  successful  leader  of  that 
college,  an  administrator  respected  by 
his  students,  his  colleagues  on  the  fac- 
ulty, and  by  fellow  administrators  and 
educators.  In  years  of  mounting  racial 
tension,  he  has  been  a mediating  force, 
trusted  by  the  leaders  of  both  races. 

Mr.  President,  Oberlin’s  abiding  in- 
terest in  sound  Christian  education,  in 
the  development  of  a world  of  friendly 
workmen  in  which  the  divisions  of  race 
and  creed  can  have  no  part,  in  progress 
through  understanding  and  fellowship, 
makes  it  entirely  fitting  that  she  bring 
to  her  roll  of  honorary  alumni  one 
whose  spirit  and  life  are  those  of  Ober- 
lin at  its  best. 

By  President  Wilkins 
Buell  Gordon  Gallagher,  armored 
with  scholarship  in  a cause  that  calls 
for  scholarly  as  well  as  Christian  un- 


derstanding, selfless  in  noble  striving, 
I confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

Doctor  of  Science  Degree 
Dr.  Ruth  Azniv  Parmelee 

By  Miss  Hope  Hibbard 

The  present  tragedy  of  Greece  shocks 
and  saddens  us  all,  but  few  of  us  can 
do  more  than  give  sympathetic  econom- 
ic help.  Dr.  Parmelee  has  given  her  life 
in  an  intelligent  application  of  her  sci- 
entific training  for  the  benefit  of  our 
friends,  the  Greeks  and  their  guests, 
the  refugees  from  neighboring  states. 
An  honored  Oberlin  alumna  who  com- 
pleted her  medical  education  at  Illinois 
and  the  Woman’s  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia, she  has  worked  nearly  thirty  years 
in  the  Near  East,  first  in  Turkey,  then 
at  Salonika  and  Athens,  and  since  1929 
as  director  of  the  American  Women’s 
Hospitals  in  the  whole  Grecian  area. 

She  has  done  an  enormous  work  in 
healing  the  sick  and  also  in  educating 
the  people  to  help  themselves.  She  es- 
tablished the  first  school  for  nurses  in 
Greece  and  has  worked  in  close  cooper- 
ation with  the  Greek  Government, 
which  decorated  her  in  1923. 

Having  just  completed  further  stud- 
ies at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  she  is  about  to  set  forth  again, 
heedless  of  danger,  for  Syria  and,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  arranged,  for  Greece 
to  serve  as  director  of  maternal  and 
child  health  work.  Surely  our  hopes  for 
the  future  of  Greece  lie  in  the  rehabil- 


itation of  its  new  generation,  in  spite 
of  the  fiendish  efforts  of  the  enemy  to 
wipe  them  out  by  starvation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a parting  gesture  of  apprecia- 
tion, of  confidence  and  God-speed  from 
her  Alma  Mater,  I ask  that  you  confer 
upon  Dr.  Ruth  Azniv  Parmelee  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Science. 

By  President  Wilkins 
Ruth  Azniv  Parmelee,  skillful  and 
devoted  minister  of  health  to  a people 
which,  though  loving  life,  hath  yet 
loved  freedom  more,  loyal  daughter  of 
Oberlin,  I confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science. 

Doctor  of  Laws  Degree 
to  Tracy  Strong 

By  Lucien  T.  Warner 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  honor  to  place 
before  you  my  friend  and  the  good 
friend  of  all  young  men,  Tracy  Strong. 
Because  he  was  born  and  raised  in  a 
family  well  known  for  their  love  of 
their  fellow  men,  he  early  felt  and 
showed  that  same  brotherly  love.  He 
trained  himself  for  leadership  by  doing 
unselfish  things  for  others;  he  was  ed- 
ucated at  Oberlin  to  learn  the  most  use- 
ful ways  in  which  he  could  do  good  to 
boys  and  young  men  who  needed 
friends. 

He  began  to  work  among  boys 
through  the  doors  opened  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  first  inthe 
City  of  Seattle,  then  all  over  the  United 
States,  next  with  and  for  boys  and  young 
men  throughout  the  world.  He  is  now 
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the  General  Secretary  of  the  World's 
Committee  of  that  world  brotherhood 
of  youth. 

When  hate  began  the  World  War, 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  forces  try- 
ing to  ease  the  torments  of  the  cap- 
tives in  war  prison  camps.  He  is  trusted 
by  many  governments,  themselves  ene- 
mies, and  many,  many  jailors,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociation he  sends  and  himself  takes  to 
millions  of  young  men  unlucky  enough 
to  be  behind  barbed  wire  in  the  lands 
around  the  globe,  the  chance  and  the 
tools  for  games,  music,  art,  amusement, 
reading,  study  and  religion. 

Mr.  President,  I present  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Tracy  Strong. 

By  President  Wilkins 
Tracy  Strong,  executive  at  the  nerve 
center  of  a great  international  Chris- 
tian assocation,  transmuter  now  of  pris- 
oners of  despair  into  prisoners  of  hope, 
loyal  son  of  Oberlin,  I confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Doctor  of  Laws  Degree 
to  Wendell  Lewis  Willkie 

By  Carl  F.  Wittke 
The  son  of  immigrant  parents  who 
found  in  America  greater  freedom  and 
opportunity  than  their  native  land  could 
provide,  Wendell  Willkie  is  a product 
of  that  crucible  of  American  Civiliza- 
tion which  we  call  the  Middle  West. 
He  received  his  college  training  and  he 
prepared  for  his  profession  as  a lawyer 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  his 
native  state  of  Indiana.  For  part  of  the 
fall  term  of  1914,  he  was  a special  stu- 
dent in  chemistry  in  Oberlin  College. 
His  professional  career  was  interrupt- 
ed almost  at  its  beginning  by  military 
service  in  the  first  World  War. 

As  a member  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Willkie 
has  practiced  law  in  a number  of 
states.  His  conspicuous  success  led  to 
his  selection  as  attorney,  and  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Commonwealth  and  South- 
ern Corporation,  where  his  leadership 
in  the  public  utilities  controversy  pre- 
cipitated by  TV  A brought  him  into  na- 
tional prominence.  In  1940  the  Repub- 
lican party  selected  as  its  standard  bear- 
er this  former  Democrat  who  had  never 
before  run  for  public  office,  and  over 
22,000,000  Americans  gave  him  their 
vote  for  president. 

Sensitive  to  the  demands  of  a chang- 
ing America,  a close  student  and  an  avid 
reader  of  history  and  public  affairs,  and 
fully  aware  that  America  is  a process 
forever  unfinished,  Mr.  Willkie  has 
been  genuinely  concerned  that  the  tran- 
sition in  American  democracy  be  made 
within  the  traditional  framework  of  the 
law  and  the  democratic  process,  and 
without  sacrificing  that  individual  free- 
dom and  diversity  which  has  been  the 
essence  of  America. 


His  devotion  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  is  the  touchstone  of  democracy, 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions.  His  is  the  rugged  American- 
ism which  insists  on  respect  for  mi- 
nority rights,  fair  play  for  unpopular 
causes,  and  free  trade  in  ideas.  His 
political  idealism  is  tempered  with  mid- 
dle western  common  sense  and  a saving 
sense  of  humor. 

Deeply  moved  by  human  suffering 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  eager  to  end 
the  exploitation  of  the  less  fortunate, 
he  has  been,  like  his  father  before  him, 
a persistent  crusader  for  the  common 
man.  He  has  never  lost  the  common 
touch  with  the  plain  people  of  America. 
As  an  anti-imperialist  and  an  interna- 
tionalist, his  vision  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice embraces  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  He  has  pleaded  consistently  for 
world  understanding  and  world  unity 
ever  since  he  championed  the  League  of 
Nations  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Willkie  has  defended  his  con- 
victions with  candor  and  courage,  with 
intelligence  and  good  will,  with  that  in- 
tegrity and  straightforwardness  which 
marks  the  true  believer  in  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  to 
present  Wendell  Lewis  Willkie  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

By  President  Wilkins 

Wendell  Lewis  Willkie,  friend  of  the 
people  of  America,  convinced  and  fear- 
less champion  of  democracy,  first  citi- 
zen of  the  one  world,  I confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


Alumni  Adopt  Resolution 
Honoring  Miss  Wolcott 

The  following  memorial  minute  was 
read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  Ober- 
lin Alumni  on  May  30,  1943,  and  was 
adopted  unanimously  for  entry  in  the 
permanent  records  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation: 

As  Assistant  Registrar  for  fourteen 
years  and  Registrar  for  twenty-four 
years,  Flora  Isabel  Wolcott  gave  to  her 
Alma  Mater  thirty-eight  years  of  effi- 
cient and  devoted  service. 

Graduated  in  1884,  Miss  Wolcott  im- 
mediately entered  upon  fifty-eight  years 
of  unswerving  loyalty  as  an  alumna 
of  Oberlin  College.  Her  tireless  efforts 
in  behalf  of  students,  alumni,  and  the 
College  won  a host  of  lifelong  friend- 
ships which  were  her  most  prized  pos- 
sessions. 

We,  her  fellow  alumni,  honor  her  in 
memory  today  as  we  recall  her  smiling 
graciousness,  her  valued  contributions 
as  Alumni  Councillor,  her  friendship, 
and  her  shining  example  of  constructive 
effort  for  her  beloved  Oberlin. 


General  C.  R.  Howland 
. . . as  honorary  marshal  he 
led  the  academic  processions 


CHOWN  with  President  Wilkins 
^ above  is  General  Charles  R.  How- 
land, x’93,  U.  S.  Army  retired,  of  Cleve- 
land. General  Howland  was  honorary 
marshal  for  the  academic  processions  at 
the  baccalaureate  and  the  commence- 
ment exercises. 

General  Howland  attended  Oberlin 
in  1890-91,  and  received  an  honorary 
M.A.  degree  here  in  1912. 

After  leaving  Oberlin  he  enrolled  at 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  where 
he  graduated  in  1895.  His  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  Army  until 
his  retirement  in  February,  1935, 
were  marked  with  brilliant  service.  He 
fought  in  the  Spanish  American  war 
and  in  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  en- 
gaging  in  21  battles.  He  has  been  deco- 
rated several  times  for  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion. 

During  the  last  war  he  was  com- 
mander of  Alcatraz  Military  Prison  and 
then  commander  of  the  165th  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.  Following  the  war  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  Military  history  and  strategy 
in  the  Army  Service  School  at  Fort  Lea- 
venworth. 

General  Howland  is  a brother  of  the 
late  Paul  Howland,  87,  former  trustee 
of  Oberlin  College  and  prominent  civic 
leader  in  Cleveland. 


Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes  was  initiated 
on  Friday,  May  28,  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
national  honorary  chemical  fraternity 
Phi  Lambda  Upsilon. 
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The  Fifty-Year  Class,  ’93 

, . . pictured  at  the  home  of  Airs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan 


Many  ’98ers  Returned  for  45th  Reunion 

. . . the  group  is  shown  at  Mrs.  Carrie  Cooley  Thurston’s  home 


Generous  Gifts  to  College 
Are  Announced 

R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  for  many  years 
a most  generous  giver  to  the  college, 
has  again  presented  $25,000  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  during  the  next  school 
year  of  works  of  art  for  Oberlin's  Allen 
Memorial  Art  Museum.  In  announcing 
die  gift  President  Wilkins  said  that  it 
is  Mr.  Miller’s  hope  that  the  Allen  Mu- 
seum Art  Collection  will  someday  be 
the  finest  to  be  found  on  any  college  or 
university  campus. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  pre- 
sented $5,000  to  Oberlin  to  be  used  be- 
fore June  30,  1946,  for  materials  for  Far 
Eastern  studies. 

The  class  of  1943  has  given  $125  to 
the  college  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
purposes. 

At  the  Annual  Alumni  Men's  din- 
ner on  May  29,  Joseph  W.  Meriam  pre- 
sented the  college  with  $1,000  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  John  Fisher  Peck,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Oberlin  Academy.  The 
money  is  to  be  used  for  student  aid. 


'93  Picture  . . . 

Left  to  right,  front  row:  Mary  Plumb 
Millikan,  Carrie  Kelso  Russell,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Tenney,  Esther  Close,  Lilia  Spellman,  Etta 
Wright,  Edith  Sumner  Simpson,  Florence 
Snell,  Mary  Otis  Black. 

Second  row:  Mrs.  Fred  Dutton,  Edith 
Cole  Shattuck,  Mabel  Penfield  Wilson,  Su- 
san F.  Hinman,  Flora  B.  Dee,  Laura  Shurt- 
leff  Price,  Helen  Wright,  Clara  Bridgman 
Davis,  Louise  Hill  Norton. 

Back  ro w:  Howard  Jones,  Fred  Savage, 
Henry  Parsons,  Charles  Howland,  E.  Dana 
Durand,  Mrs.  George  Hinman,  Fred  Dutton, 
Miss  Spellman,  Etta  Terry  McAnulty,  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Hart,  Margaret  Mellen  McCord,  Louis 
E.  Hart,  Bessie  Pelton  Savage. 

"98  Picture  . . . 

Top  row:  Dr.  John  Barnard,  Ralph 

Cheney,  Frank  Wilford,  Franklin  Williams, 
John  Kuns. 

Second  row:  Clara  Dudley  Barnard,  Ira 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Frank  Wilford,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Yo- 
com,  A.  C.  Norris. 

Third  row:  Lucien  Warner,  Harriet  Silli- 
man  Myers,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Norris,  Marjorie  Mil- 
likan Johnson,  Mabel  Todd,  Mrs.  Ira  Shaw, 
Mrs.  John  Kuns,  Addison  Fisher. 

Bottom  row:  Elsie  Denham,  Anna  Salzer 
Christian,  Edith  Penfield,  Mary  Williams 
Hemingway,  Harriet  Schrader,  Leora  Cross, 
Emily  Williams  Harding,  Carrie  Cooley 
Thurston,  Bertha  Bailey. 

'1  3 Picture  . . . 

Back  row:  Helen  Thompson  Herrick, 

Ruth  Newell  Griffith,  Philip  Dutton,  Burns 
Gunn,  Ernest  Yocom,  Celia  Scoby  Clarke. 

Second  row:  William  Martin,  Agnes 

Graham  Nicol,  John  Watson,  LeRoy  Grif- 
fith, Claude  Clarke,  Ruth  Yocom,  Dorothy 
Rowe  Gunn,  Edith  Johnson  Schweser. 

Bottom  row:  Unidentified  daughter, 

Barbara  Clarke,  ‘46;  Virginia  Griffith,  ’43; 
Robert  Clarke,  ’44;  Catherine  Schweser,  ’42; 
Elise  Schweser,  ’43. 


Class  of  13  Members  Enjoy  Reunion  Supper 
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Wendell  Willkie  an  Honorary  Member  of  ’43 
. . . carrying  the  ’43  placard  into  Warner  Gym  for  the  annual  alumni  dinner  is  Peg 
Ball,  class  secretary.  With  her  are  several  other  senior  girls  getting  acquainted  with 
their  new  t(  classmate,”  Wendell  Willkie.  At  his  left  are  Virginia  Hull  and  Marga- 
ret Chave. 


Midshipmen  Members  of  ’43  Meet  V-12  Commandant 
...  of  the  seven  U.  S.  Navy  Midshipmen  who  returned  to  Oberlin  to  receive  their 
degrees,  six  are  pictured  above  with  Lieutenant  Commander  Howard  of  Oberlin’ s 
V-12  Navy  Unit.  Left  to  right  are  Guy  T hroner,  George  Franklin,  Howard-  Baker, 
Commander  Howard,  James  Youtz,  Winston  Day  and  Paul  Ulrich.  Midshipman 
Amos  Burrows  is  not  pictured. 


Alumni  Who  Registered  at 
Reunion  Headquarters 

Comparatively  few  alumni  were  able 
to  return  this  year  to  take  part  in  Ober- 
lin’s  one  hundred  and  tenth  annual 
commencement  program,  and  many  of 
the  usual  features  of  the  program  were 
missing  because  of  wartime  restrictions. 

The  list  of  alumni  who  registered  at 
Peters  Hall  follows: 

Prior  to  1890 — Mary  Swift  Anderegg,  K. 
Eudora  Paige  Hull,  Alice  C.  Little,  Lorena 
A.  Lyon,  Amos  C.  Miller,  Mary  Miller,  Mrs. 
Clarence  F.  Swift,  David  T.  Williams. 

Class  of  1891 — Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Emery, 
Mrs.  Grace  Stanton  Love,  Mrs.  Amos  C. 
Miller,  Minnie  B.  Siddall. 

Class  of  1892 — Josephine  Paige  Burr, 
Mary  F.  Ransom,  Cora  L.  Swift. 

Class  of  1893 — See  pages  6 and  23. 

Class  of  1896 — E.  C.  Bebout,  George  F. 
White. 

Class  of  1897 — Edna  F.  R.  White. 

Class  of  1898 — See  page  6. 

Class  of  1899— A.  W.  Fisher,  Mary  Wil- 
liams Hemingway. 

Class  of  1901 — Mary  Day  Laird,  John  L. 
Laird. 

Class  of  1902— Helen  M.  Wright. 

Class  of  1903 — Flora  K.  Heebner,  Parry 
Jenkins. 

Class  of  1904 — Amy  Reed  Osborn. 

Class  of  1905 — Eva  Sweet  Kelsey. 

Class  of  1906 — A.  Beatrice  Doerschuk, 
John  G.  Olmstead,  Emmett  C.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Wright. 

Class  of  1907 — Charlotte  Brooks,  Neil 
W.  McGill,  Charles  F.  Rogers. 

Class  of  1908 — Mrs.  Mittelene  R.  Eldred, 
Elaine  VanFossan  Hurd,  Gerrtude  Chaney 
Pye. 

Class  of  1909 — Georgia  Brown,  Blanch 
Craig  Pendleton,  Irene  Pennington,  Anna  L. 
Sharp,  Laurie  J.  Sharp,  C.  H.  Yocom. 

Class  of  1910 — Bayard  Lyon,  Chester 
Pendleton. 

Class  of  1911 — Frank  W.  Tear. 

Class  of  1912 — Ralph  T.  Hisey,  Mrs. 
Louise  Appleton  Stitt,  Anna  L.  Trefethren. 

Class  of  1913 — See  page  6. 

Class  of  1914 — Lura  E.  Humlong. 

Class  of  1915 — Joyce  E.  Lapham,  Mrs. 
Marion  H.  Quiring. 

Class  of  1916 — Lyman  V.  Cady,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hufford,  John  F.  Shreiner,  H. 
Milton  Wagner,  Paul  D.  Williams. 

Class  of  1917 — Hyacinthe  Scott  Baker, 
Helen  Wiley  Dutton,  Daniel  P.  Quiring, 
Gladys  Williams. 

Class  of  19 18 — Joyce  Eckhart  Brockman, 
Edith  Moore  Burton,  Mary  S.  Chaney,  Ar- 
lene Lawrence  Lynch,  Marianne  Kirk  Min- 
ton, Roger  Siddall,  Mildred  Reuter  Steven- 
son. 

Class  of  1919 — Edwin  H.  Chaney,  Flor- 
ence Burke  Rea. 

Class  of  1920 — Lucian  C.  Wilson. 

Class  of  1921 — Alice  Lockwood  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Corinne  Evans  Carl,  Mrs.  Helen  Le 
Pontois,  L.  L.  Myers. 

Class  of  1922 — Mrs.  Anne  B.  Hisey,  Cath- 
erine Stebbens. 

Class  of  1924 — Irvin  E.  Houck,  Minnie 
C.  Li,  William  H.  Seaman. 

Class  of  1925 — Mildred  Corfman  Crow- 
der, Erwin  N.  Griswold,  Hazel  K.  Johnson, 
Hazel  D.  Rickard,  Frances  Fenn  Seaman. 


Class  of  1927  — Virginia  VanFossan 
Fletcher,  Audrey  Hyde  Ramey. 

Class  of  1928 — Lois  McCaw  Denton, 
Chuck  Mosher,  Louise  McCaw  Zimmerman. 

Class  of  1929 — Clarice  M.  Ingalls,  Ger- 
trude F.  Jacob,  Evelyn  V.  Latham,  Dorothy 
M.  Smith. 

Class  of  1930— D.  R.  Tuttle. 

Class  of  1931 — Louise  H.  Olmstead,  Haz- 
el B.  Scholz. 

Class  of  1933 — Thomas  E.  Harris,  Jean 
Boyd  Jones,  Glenn  F.  Lewis,  Jeanne  Hib- 
bard Stephens. 

Class  of  1936 — Rhoda  Hastings  Edwards, 
Katherine  M.  Eide,  Margaret  E.  Krebs,  John 
E.  Moore. 

Class  of  1938 — Eleanor  Gould,  Helen 
Laird  Harris,  Eleanor  Fields  Hicks,  R.  F. 
McGregor,  Dorothy  Stevens. 


Class  of  1939 — Albert  J.  Hicks,  Constance 
Warner. 

Class  of  1940 — Julia  Cook  Finzer,  Cpl. 
Vinton  E.  Finzer,  Janice  Rudd  Greenwood, 
Anne  Kafka,  Ethel  Phillips,  Edgar  P.  Will- 
iams. 

Class  of  1941 — Betty  Bickel,  Charles  L. 
Dinkins,  Mary  Grace  Carr  Hodge,  Betty 
Kempf,  John  F.  Kofron,  Jr.,  Robert  C. 
Lewis. 

Class  of  1942 — Louise  B.  Brady,  Matilda 
Cartledge,  Laddie  Dunham,  Hazel  Haddox, 
Virginia  Hufford,  Borghild  Kafka,  Elizabeth 
Koblenzer,  Emily  Erwin  Kofron,  Elizabeth 
Magdanz,  Vincent  E.  Price,  Ann  C.  Ruether, 
Catherine  Schweser,  Dorothy  Sebelin,  Jean 
F.  Wallace,  Robert  Willard,  Mollie  Win- 
ship,  Robert  C.  Wade. 
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Jesse  F.  Mack,  ’05 
...  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  force; 
be  has  inspired  generations  of  devoted 
.„  students 

\ 


Bruce  Headley  Davis,  ’03 
...  as  teacher,  organist  and  friend,  he 
will  be  missed  in  Oberlin 


David  R.  Moore 

...  an  exact  scholar  and  a kindly  and 
sympathetic  teacher 


Three  Faculty  Favorites  ire  Retiring 


PROFESSOR  Jesse  Floyd  Mack,  who 

retires  as  a member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, has  been  an  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual force  in  the  college  and  the  com- 
munity for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
He  joined  the  Oberlin  faculty  at  the 
time  of  the  First  World  War,  coming 
here  from  Hillsdale  College  in  Michi- 
gan. But  his  connection  with  Oberlin 
goes  further  back  than  that;  he  took  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  here,  coming 
at  that  time  under  the  inspiring  influ- 
ence of  Professor  Wager  and  other 
members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty.  That 
influence,  combined  with  his  own  con- 
stantly maturing  intellectual  grasp  and 
power,  produced  in  him  a depth  and 
richness  of  teaching  experience  that  in 
its  turn  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
many  generations  of  devoted  students. 

During  all  these  years,  his  classroom 
instruction  has  been  supplemented  and 
further  humanized  by  the  warm  and 
whole-souled  hospitality  he  and  Mrs. 
Mack  have  extended.  A growing  com- 
pany of  appreciative  students  have 
come  to  hold  them  both,  in  conse- 
quence, in  deepest  affection  and  esteem. 

Fortunately  for  us  all,  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  and  welfare  of  Oberlin 
will  continue,  even  though  his  period  of 
active  service  to  the  college  now  comes 
technically  to  an  end.  We  trust  that  for 


many  years  to  come  his  counsel  will 
still  be  available  and  that  his  life  will 
remain  what  it  has  been,  a constant  ex- 
ample of  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  he  has 
so  successfully  taught. 

- — R.  A.  Jelliffe 

HE  MUSICAL  GIFTS  which  Bruce 
Headley  Davis  disclosed  in  his 
Oberlin  undergraduate  days  were  deep- 
ened and  extended  by  study  in  Leipzig 
and  Berlin,  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
most  recently  at  Gloucester  and  Win- 
chester. 

Mr.  Davis  has  contributed  in  other 
ways  than  through  the  customary  quiet 
channels  of  teaching,  for  his  remarkable 
facility  at  the  keyboard,  his  sterling  mu- 
sicianship and  responsiveness  have 
kept  him  ever  before  the  public  illus- 
trating his  art.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  pianist  and  later  the  organist  for  the 
Oberlin  Musical  Union,  always  thor- 
oughly dependable  and  artistic  in  his 
accompaniments  for  chorus  and  soloists. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Conserva- 
tory Orchestra  when  there  were  few 
brass  and  wood  winds,  Mr.  Davis  at  the 
organ  substituted  for  all  the  missing 
players.  His  remarkable  skill  in  reading 
orchestra  scores  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  translated  the  needed  parts  into  die 
ensemble,  made  him  a most  valued 
player  in  the  orchestra. 


Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  George 
W.  Andrews  as  organist  of  The  First 
Church  in  Oberlin,  the  inevitable 
choice  of  his  successor  was  Bruce  Da- 
vis. In  this  ministry  of  music  he  is  still 
serving  with  distinction.  "His  music 
is  not  only  a habit  but  a way  of  life. 

"A  man  of  true  culture,  he  found 
music  and  literature  the  foundation  of 
all  humane  and  gracious  living.  He  is 
among  those  'who  plow  their  furrow 
with  care  and  are  aware  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  field’.”  As  teacher,  organist 
and  friend,  Bruce  Davis  will  be  missed 
in  Oberlin. 

He  will  leave  Oberlin  in  July  to  be- 
come organist  and  choir  director  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Miami, 
Florida. 

—James  H.  Hall 

PROFESSOR  David  Richard  Moore 
retires  this  June  after  thirty  years  of 
service  as  Professor  of  History — twenty 
years  as  head  of  the  department. 

Born  in  Canada  in  1877,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
took  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1910,  and  was  Profes- 
sor of  History  at  Lawrence  College,  at 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  from  that  year 
until  he  came  to  Oberlin  in  1913- 
Both  Professor  and  Mrs.  Moore  have 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Lt.  Commander  Homer  Howard 
. . . commanding  officer  of 
Oberlin’s  V-12  Unit 


Captain  LeRoy  T.  Campbell 

. . . executive  officer  of  the 
Marine  detachment  at  Oberlin 


Lt.  Commander  Joseph  Hayden 
. . . medical  officer  for  the 
V-12  Unit  at  Oberlin 


Marino  Officers  Arrive 

and  the  Situation  Is  Well  in  Hand" 


N ALL  COLLEGE  assembly  for 
both  civilian  and  service  students 
will  open  the  summer  term  of  the  col- 
lege on  July  6.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Homer  Howard,  commanding  officer  of 
the  Navy  V-12  unit,  and  President  Er- 
nest Hatch  Wilkins  will  address  the 
students. 

Arriving  in  Oberlin  on  May  27, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Howard  was 
in  Oberlin  during  Commencement 
week  and  spoke  informally  to  alumni 
at  the  men’s  dinner  and  at  the  alumni 
luncheon.  Alumni,  faculty  members  and 
students  alike  are  enthusiastic  about 
Oberlin’s  newest  "recruit.” 

Though  born  at  Merrill,  Wisconsin, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Howard  has 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Florida,  gradu- 
ating from  Columbia  College,  Florida, 
with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1917.  Following 
several  years  of  active  service  in  the 
Navy,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Florida,  earning  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree  there  in  1922.  His  master’s  work 
in  psychology  was  done  at  George  Pea- 
body College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  his  Ph.D.  was  granted  by  Columbia 
University  in  1940  for  work  in  philoso- 
phy and  educational  research  there. 

On  Battleship  in  Last  War 
Already  an  apprentice  seaman  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  world  war,  he  entered  active 


service  in  1917  and  was  sent  to  the  of- 
ficers training  school  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Upon  graduating  he  served 
for  several  months  as  a warrant  officer, 
a chief  boatswain,  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  receive  his  ensign’s  commis- 
sion. 

He  served  as  an  officer  of  the  regular 
Navy,  aboard  the  battleship  U.  S.  S. 
Mississippi,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  last  war  and  for  several  years  fol- 
lowing that  war,  cruising  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  early  twenties  he 
resigned  to  take  up  his  graduate  work 
and  to  teach. 

On  University  Faculty 

Mr.  Howard  served  as  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Fort  Pierce,  Flori- 
da, and  as  school  principal  at  Sara- 
sota, before  joining  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  where  he  taught 
mathematics  and  education  courses  for 
six  years.  He  was  also  a visiting  lecturer 
for  several  summers  at  Ohio  University 
and  Kent  State  University. 

In  1941  he  became  professor  of  ed- 
ucation at  the  Virginia  State  Teachers 
College,  Radford,  Virginia,  but  volun- 
teered again  for  active  Naval  service 
immediately  following  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor attack. 

Back  to  Sea  Duty 

Since  January  1942  he  has  seen  sev- 
eral months  of  sea  duty  in  the  Atlantic 


aboard  a U.  S.  submarine  chaser,  and  a 
British  corvette,  and  has  taught  ord- 
nance and  gunnery  in  the  Navy’s  school 
for  midshipmen  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

From  sea  duty  he  was  ordered  in  to 
take  part  in  formulating  the  V-12 
Navy  college  program,  first  spending 
several  weeks  at  Columbia  University 
and  then  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel in  Washington,  where  the  V-12  as- 
signments were  made. 

Campbell  Commands  Marines 

Executive  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Marine  detachment  at  Oberlin  is  Cap- 
tain LeRoy  T.  Campbell,  U.  S.  M.  C.  R., 
who  is  also  second  in  command  to  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Howard  for  the  en- 
tire V-12  unit. 

Captain  Campbell  is  a native  of  Rein- 
beck, Iowa,  and  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  1926.  For  many  years 
he  was  a teacher  of  physical  education 
and  the  social  sciences  at  Mackenzie 
high  school  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He 
earlier  studied  and  coached  at  the 
American  College  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Chicago  and  in  Denver,  Colora- 
do, public  schools. 

In  1927  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  as  a private  and  has  been 
an  active  member  since  that  time.  He 
was  called  up  for  active  war  duty  in 
April  of  1942  and  since  then  has  been 
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stationed  most  of  the  time  at  the 
Meeksville,  North  Carolina,  Naval  Air 
Station  where  he  was  executive  officer 
for  the  Marine  detachment  and  second 
in  command  at  the  station.  Meeksville 
is  a blimp  station,  the  Naval  force  there 
being  engaged  in  coastal  patrol,  anti- 
submarine work,  and  the  Marines  on 
guard  duty. 

Early  in  May  Captain  Campbell 
stopped  in  Oberlin  after  receiving  word 
that  he  would  be  stationed  here.  He 
then  went  to  Quantico,  Virginia,  where 
for  two  weeks  he  was  in  an  intensive 
training  course  for  the  V-12  work. 

He  and  his  wife  report  that  they  have 
long  known  much  about  Oberlin  from 
the  enthusiastic  reports  of  Emilie  Ann 
Jones,  ’28,  who  taught  at  the  same  De- 
troit high  school  with  Captain  Camp- 
bell for  five  years. 

Hayden  Is  Medical  Officer 

Lieutenant  Commander  Joseph  D. 
Hayden,  who  will  serve  as  Medical  Of- 
ficer for  the  V-12  Unit,  is  a native  of 
Ohio.  Born  at  Felicity,  Dr.  Hayden  took 
his  premedical  work  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Ohio  State  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  He  received  a B.S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Indiana. 

During  the  first  world  war,  while  in 
premedical  school,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  and 
lived,  he  says,  a life  in  the  Army  similar 
to  the  one  the  V-12  students  will  live 
here  in  Oberlin.  During  the  time  he 
was  going  to  premedical  school,  he 
taught  high  school  for  two  and  a half 
years. 

In  1925  Dr.  Hayden  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the 
University  of  Indiana.  He  served  his  in- 
ternship at  City  Hospital,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  for  the  past  seventeen  years 
practiced  general  medicine  in  Akron, 
except  for  intervals  of  post  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Med- 
ical School. 

He  entered  the  Navy  last  summer, 
has  been  stationed  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Station,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  since 
last  September,  and  was  sent  to  Oberlin 
directly  from  Great  Lakes. 

Dr.  Hayden  says  that  he  heard  of 
Oberlin  as  a child  from  his  mother  who 
had  attended  Western  College  for 
Women.  "In  plugging  for  her  own 
school,”  he  says,  "I  remember  she  al- 
ways proudly  mentioned  that  a num- 
ber of  her  teachers  had  come  from 
Oberlin  College.” 

The  Haydens  have  a daughter  who 
will  remain  at  Great  Lakes  where  she  is 
employed  in  the  Public  Relations  office. 

23  On  Staff;  730  Students 

Lieutenant  Parron  G.  Gallup,  U.  S. 
N.  R.,  who  will  have  charge  of  physi- 
cal training,  and  Marine  Gunner  Oscar 
P.  Olson,  a veteran  of  many  years’  ex- 
perience in  the  regular  Marines  will 


complete  the  roster  of  officers.  Lieuten- 
ant Gallup  is  a University  of  North 
Carolina  graduate  and  has  had  a num- 
ber of  years’  experience  as  a physical 
education  instructor  in  high  schools. 
Recently  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Naval  Unit  at  Harvard  University. 

The  station  complement  will  include 
seven  Marine  enlisted  men  and  twelve 
Navy  enlisted  men,  in  addition  to  the 
five  officers  and  the  730  students.  Ap- 
proximately 350  of  the  students  will  be 
Marines. 

Classes  Begin  July  6 

After  the  arrival  of  the  students 
about  July  1,  several  days  will  be  spent 
in  indoctrination  and  preparation  for 
classes.  On  Tuesday,  July  6,  classes  will 
begin  in  all  departments. 

In  discussing  the  V-12  program, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Howard  states 
that  the  curriculum  here  will  place  the 
main  emphasis  upon  general  academic 
studies  rather  than  Naval.  For  the 
first  term,  extra-curricular  activities 
may  be  undertaken  only  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  men  in  the  Unit  will  receive  the 
regular  $50  per  month  pay  of  appren- 
tice seamen.  They  will  be  encouraged  to 
put  their  money  into  National  Service 
Life  Insurance,  War  Bonds,  and  Sav- 
ings Allotments. 

Permanent  offices  for  Lieutenant 
Commander  Howard  and  Captain 
Campbell  will  be  established  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  Men’s  building,  necessitat- 
ing a move  of  the  Shansi  offices.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  June  1 6,  plans 
were  yet  indefinite  as  to  where  the  Shan- 
si office  would  be  moved. 

Goodrich  House  Is  Sick  Bay 

Goodrich  House  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  V-12  Unit  for  use  as  a 30- 
bed  Sick  Bay.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  offices  will  be  moved  into  the 
old  Hi-O-Hi  building. 

Professor  D.  R.  Moore 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
been  active  in  community  and  Congre- 
gational Church  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the 
life  of  the  college  throughout  these 
years. 

Professor  Moore  taught  European 
history,  but  in  later  years  his  interest 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  history  of 
the  Hispanic-American  republics.  His 
History  of  Latin  America,  first  pub- 
lished in  1938  by  the  Prentice-Hall 
Publishing  Company,  is  used  as  a text- 
book in  many  colleges.  More  than  seven 
generations  of  Oberlin  students  knew 
him  as  an  exact  scholar  and  a kindly  and 
sympathetic  teacher. 

Friends,  including  former  students, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Moores 
will  continue  to  live  in  their  hospitable 
home  on  Elm  street. 

— Robert  S.  Fletcher 


Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  ’05 
. . the  tenth  recipient  of  the  Alumni 
Medal  for  notable  service  to  Oberlin 


O BERLIN'S  Alumni  Medal  for 
1943  was  awarded  at  the  annual 
alumni  meeting  by  President  Irvin  E. 
Houck,  who  read  this  citation: 

"The  recipient  of  this  year’s  Alumni 
Award  served  Oberlin  College  for  more 
than  35  years.  During  that  long  period 
he  founded  and  built  a department 
which  has  brought  Oberlin  fame  and 
international  prestige. 

"As  a teacher  of  academic  subjects  in 
the  years  immediately  following  his 
graduation  from  the  College  in  1905, 
he  happily  conceived  the  idea  of  wed- 
ding his  love  of  music  with  his  profes- 
sion. 

"As  a pioneer  he  struggled  hard  and 
long  to  win  acceptance  for  his  concep- 
tion of  the  well  balanced  course  of 
training  for  teachers  of  young  people  in 
the  field  of  music — wisely  combining 
courses  in  methods  and  actual  practice. 

"As  a leader  in  the  Music  Teachers 
National  Association  and  editor  of  their 
annual  book  for  more  than  20  years,  as 
president  of  the  Music  Educators  Na- 
tional Conference,  as  author  of  a host  of 
books,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  builders 
of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  ex- 
periment in  music  education  the  world 
has  known  and  one  of  Oberlin  s best 
known  teachers. 

”1  am  happy  indeed  to  announce  the 
award  of  the  Alumni  Medal  for  Notable 
Service  to  Oberlin  to  Dr.  Karl  Wilson 
Gehrkens,  founder  of  Oberlin  Conserv- 
atory’s Department  of  School  Music. 
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The  Pale  Past  of  Thought 

/Jrt  /IdcU&U  luf.  the.  ottarUHiaJUe.  [Jarried  *7.  fi'uutd 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon 


Face  to  face  with  a war  of  extermination,  with  the  stark  necessity  of  killing 
or  being  killed,  many  persons  find  themselves  victims  of  "the  paralyzing  effect  of  in- 
tellectual dilettantism"  and  of  confusion  born  of  loo  much  thinking  in  terms  of 
intangibles.  Their  ability  for  action  is,  in  Hamlet’s  words,  "sicklied  o’er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought." 

Mr.  Justice  Brand  deals  decisively  with  this  problem  in  the  following  address, 
delivered  on  Sunday,  January  24,  1943,  at  the  first  mid-year  commencement  exer- 
cises in  the  history  of  Reed  College  at  Portland  Oregon.  A recently  elected  member 
of  the  Reed  College  Board  of  Trustees,  he  delivered  the  address  at  the  express  re- 
quest of  the  graduating  class.  It  is  reprinted  here  from  the  Reed  College  Bulletin. 
Only  two  minor  omissions  have  been  made  here,  necessitated  by  lack  of  space. 
Mr.  Justice  Brand  is  the  son  of  the  late  Reverend  James  Brand  of  Oberlin  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College  with  the  class  of  1909. 


THE  PLEASANT  days  of  study  and 
calm  contemplation  are  ended.  The 
hour  of  action  is  at  hand.  From  out  the 
caves  of  industry  move  in  endless  lines 
the  instruments  of  destruction,  mon- 
sters of  earth  and  sea  and  air.  Action, 
swift,  deadly,  and  torrential,  has  swept 
away  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  yester- 
day. In  this  dark  hour  the  beautiful 
green  star  that  we  call  the  earth  is  turn- 
ing red  like  Mars.  We  hear  the  thunder- 
ing hoof  beats  of  the  four  horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse  as  famine,  disease,  war, 
and  death  stalk  the  continents  and  the 
seven  seas,  and  to  our  ears  comes  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  valkyries  as  they 
ride  the  storm. 

By  a strange  paradox  we  now  essay 
the  twin  tasks  of  production  and  de- 
struction. Inventive  genius  is  absorbed 
in  the  competition  between  the  armor- 
piercing bullet  and  the  bullet-proof  ar- 
mor. All  this  must  be,  because,  we  are 
told,  machines  will  win  the  war.  But 
machines  are  made,  and  wars  are 
fought,  by  men.  In  the  last  analysis  a 
transformation  in  the  character  of  men 
will  be  more  determinative  of  victory  or 
defeat  than  the  transformation  of  our 
peace-time  industry  into  a juggernaut 
of  war. 

Action,  united,  violent,  and  perilous, 
is  not  the  normal  product  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  education  or  of  government. 
The  privilege  of  membership  in  the 
minority  and  the  correlative  duty  of  re- 
spect for  it  are  of  the  essence  of  free 
government,  but  they  do  not  of  them- 
selves lead  to  that  unity  of  thought  and 
action  which  is  essential  to  total  war. 
Crucial  Test  of  Generation 
Here,  I think,  is  the  ultimate  and 
crucial  test  of  our  generation,  more  rig- 
orous, more  searching  than  any  test  of 
our  mechanized  power.  In  this  hour 
when  survival  depends  upon  unity  and 
action,  can  the  men  and  women  of 
America  survive  the  ordeal  of  fire  and 
battle  in  competition  with  the  enemy? 
I do  not  ask:  Can  they  prevail  in  cul- 


ture, in  intelligence,  in  broad-minded- 
ness, in  ability  to  apprehend  truth  in 
the  abstract?  Of  these  things  we  are 
sure.  But  rather:  Can  they  prevail  in  the 
fields  of  unity  and  sturdy  action?  Edu- 
cation produces  light,  but  it  does  not 
always  generate  heat,  and  even  as  we 
contemplate  the  finest  virtues  of  our 
generation  comes  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness of  the  Achilles  heel — the  leaf, 
twixt  the  shoulders  of  Siegfried. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  orderly 
routines  of  peace  should  be  shattered 
by  the  impact  of  war  and  that  industry 
and  government  should  be  plunged  into 
the  maelstrom  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. But  there  is  another  kind  of  con- 
fusion, a gnawing  uncertainty  which 
touches  the  vitals  of  the  nation  because 
it  affects  the  minds  and  volitions  of 
men.  I am  thinking  of  the  sincere  men 
and  women  who  are  haunted  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate's  question,  "What  is  truth?” 
and  who,  in  the  welter  of  new  doctrines 
and  conflicting  ideologies,  can  find  no 
certain  answer.  Haunted  by  doubts  con- 
cerning old  faiths  and  ideals  for  the  so- 
cial order,  they  are  tempted  to  question 
not  only  the  identity  but  even  the  exist- 
ence of  standards  and  absolutes  in  this 
changing  world. 

Let  us  then  seek  this  dragon  in  the 
cave  of  history  and  see  if  perchance  we 
can  understand  and  tame  him  a little. 

Our  forbears  of  the  18th  and  early 
19th  cenmries  believed  in  absolutes.  In 
religion  the  formula  was  the  same 
whether  the  communicant  was  Chris- 
tian or  moslem,  catholic  or  protestant: 
Believe  or  be  damned.  Every  sect 
claimed  a monopoly  on  ultimate  truth. 
Not  the  shore  alone,  but  the  intellect  of 
early  New  England,  was  a stern  and 
rock-bound  coast. 

In  the  realm  of  physics  Newton  was 
king  with  his  laws  of  gravitation  and  his 
mechanical  ordering  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Straight  lines,  size,  weight,  and 
the  arithmetic  tables  were  things  to 
bank  upon.  In  another  field  Darwin 


James  Tenney  Brand,  '09 
. . . deals  decisively  with  a problem 


hinted  at  strange  laws  of  change,  and 
soon  the  fundamentalists  pro  and  con 
were  battling  away  in  the  warfare  of  sci- 
ence and  religion. 

Free  trade  and  laissez-faire  were  sa- 
cred principles  of  economics  and  for- 
eign intercourse.  Herbert  Spencer  exalt- 
ed the  divine  beneficence  of  natural  se- 
lection as  leading  to  a happy  state  of  sta- 
tic repose  if  unimpeded  by  government. 
And  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
"self  evident  and  inalienable  rights”  of 
( not  to ) life,  liberty,  and  property,  gov- 
ernment was  established. 

Immanent  in  the  universe,  our  fore- 
fathers found  or  thought  they  found  ob- 
jective rules  of  right  conduct  and  forms 
of  justice  independent  of  the  will  of 
man,  above  human  rulers,  pre-existent, 
immutable,  universal.  This  faidi  in  nat- 
ural law  was  the  rock  upon  which  our 
government  was  founded.  The  bill  of 
rights,  the  belief  in  limited  govern- 
ment, implemented  by  the  separation  of 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  pow- 
ers, and  the  great  concept  of  due  process 
of  law  enforced  by  an  independent  ju- 
diciary— all  these  were  the  outgrowth 
of  this  Platonic  faith  in  the  existence  of 
ultimate  truth,  in  the  realness  of  the 
ideal. 

Some  of  the  dogmatists  steered  by 
a comet  and  dreamed  it  was  polaris,  but 
certitude  was  there  though  certainty 
was  still  a secret  of  the  infinite.  And 
with  certitude  came  some  measure  of 
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mental  peace  and  confidence  in  the  ul- 
timate reign  of  order  and  stability  and 
law. 

New  Century  Brought  Uncertainty 

But  with  the  approach  of  the  20th 
century  came  research,  reappraisal, 
change,  uncertainty  (and,  to  be  sure, 
progress).  This  it  was  that  drew  from 
Matthew  Arnold  the  poignant  lament, 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full  and  round 
earth’s  core 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a bright  girdle 
furl’d 

But  notv  l only  hear 

Its  melancholy , long,  withdrawing 
roar 

Retreating  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind  down  the  vast 
edges  dr-ear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Men  rebelled  against  the  believe- 
it-or-be-damned  dogma  of  fundament- 
alism in  every  form.  Einstein  raised 
doubts  oncerning  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  apple  as  it  fell  upon  or  near  the 
contemplative  Newton,  and  relativity 
became  a shibboleth  in  many  scholastic 
fields  as  unknown  to  Einstein  as  the 
Einsteinean  theory  was  unknown  to  the 
scholars  who  appropriated  its  terminol- 
ogy- 

Little  old  "economic  man"  who 
marched  like  a tin  soldier  at  the  order 
of  supply  and  demand  was  put  to  rout 
by  the  psychologist.  The  last  stronghold 
of  laissez-faire  was  demolished  by  the 
canons  of  regimentation  and  social 
planning.  In  the  field  of  law,  changes 
were  swift  and  devastating.  Executive 
power  cast  a shadow  of  menace  over  the 
legislative  and  judicial  departments. 
The  religion  of  property  (as  if  inani- 
mate property  had  rights)  began  to 
yield  to  a religion  of  humanity  and  the 
rule  of  law  to  the  rule  of  discretion. 
Even  the  rhythmic  meters  of  music 
evolved  into  jive,  the  stately  minuet  into 
the  gyrations  of  the  jitterbug,  and  hon- 
est portrayals  of  the  human  form  were 
displaced  by  monstrosities,  like  the 
"Nude  Descending  a Staircase,”  re- 
cently and  better  named  "The  Explo- 
sion in  a Shingle  Factory.”  Discipline, 
order,  regularity,  were  yielding  to  ec- 
centric forms  of  change. 

Other  causes  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty are  to  be  found  in  the  industrial 
history  of  the  nation.  I refer  to  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  the  great  depression. 
From  Captain  John  Smith  to  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  one  surging  impulse  has  dom- 
inated the  life  of  the  nation,  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  reduce  nature  to  pos- 
session, to  build,  to  produce;  witness 
the  industrial  revolution,  the  machine 
age,  the  miracle  of  the  assembly  line. 
This  instinct  of  productivity  lies  at  the 
heart  of  American  character.  In  infancy 
we  build  with  wooden  blocks,  in  ma- 
turity with  stone  and  steel.  In  the  fever- 


ish production  of  goods  we  outstripped 
all  conscious  demand  for  goods,  but 
again  and  again  we  poured  forth  our 
initiative  and  energy  in  the  art  of  ad- 
vertising that  we  might  create  new  de- 
mand for  greater  productivity.  For  eigh- 
ty years,  with  energy  unbounded,  Amer- 
ica had  strained  nerve  and  muscle  to 
create  a lazy  man's  world — not  because 
Americans  were  lazy  but  because  they 
were  builders.  As  they  strove,  they 
gained  new  strength  for  striving,  till 
devices  and  gadgets  to  save  labor  flowed 
from  mills  and  factories  in  a never-end- 
ing stream.  At  last  the  lazy  man's  world 
was  almost  built,  a marvelous  push-but- 
ton world.  With  god-like  confidence 
man  could  say  "Let  there  be  light,"  and, 
with  the  touch  of  a finger,  there  was 
light  and  heat  and  power.  Then  came  the 
depression  and  with  it  disillusionment. 
The  producer  had  become  the  consum- 
er. He  lived  in  the  lazy  man’s  world  his 
energy  had  built.  Suddenly  his  greatest 
virtue  became  almost  a vice.  He  was 
warned  not  to  produce.  He  was  paid  not 
to  raise  hogs  or  to  grow  corn.  The  quota 
was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  congen- 
ital producer  was  shocked  and  con- 
fused. Flabby  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  products  of  his  own  energy  the  pio- 
neer sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  trail, 
for  he  found  no  new  frontier.  There  is 
no  need  of  shame  if  confusion  and  un- 
certainty beset  him  as  he  contemplated 
the  complexities  and  the  mutations  of 
the  new  order.  "And  thus,”  says  the  im- 
mortal bard, 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn 
awry 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

And  the  tragedy  is  that  on  December 
7th  of  ’41,  there  did  arise  enterprises 
of  great  pith  and  moment  requiring 
above  all  the  name  of  action. 

Doubts  Ar-e  Deeply  Rooted 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  educated 
men  that  the  doubts  of  December  6th 
should  be  cast  into  the  limbo  of  forgot- 
ten things  on  December  7th.  Deep 
down  in  the  hearts  of  many  an  honest 
and  patriotic  thinker  those  gnawing 
doubts  persist.  True,  he  believes  in  de- 
mocracy, but  ever  and  anon  he  sends 
bundles  to  congressmen  or  condemns 
the  talkathon  tactics  of  the  filibuster.  He 
demands  respect  for  minorities  and  the 
right  of  free  expression,  but  he  is  aware 
of  the  deadly  efficiency  of  the  totalitar- 
ian machine.  He  is  a convinced  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  he  disapproves  of  im- 
perialism and  is  troubled  by  the  asser- 
tion of  a great  leader  that  "we  intend 
to  hold  our  own.”  He  perhaps  deems 
communism  a world  menace,  yet  he 


prays  that  victory  may  crown  the  super- 
human efforts  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  dilemma  of  the  thinking  man  in 
this  maelstrom  of  complexity  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  centipede,  a favorite  exam- 
ple of  the  psychiatrist. 

The  centipede  was  happy  quite  until 
the  frog  for  fun 

Said  "which  foot  comes  after  which?" 

That  wrought  his  mind  to  sttch  a 
pilch 

He  lay  distracted  in  the  ditch 

Considering  How  to  run. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  em- 
ployment of  the  "case  system"  in  edu- 
cation, the  limitations  of  time  and  of 
human  capacity  for  detail  make  it  often 
necessary  to  bundle  together  great  mass- 
es of  specific  facts  or  inferences  and 
wrap  them  up  in  an  abstraction.  Only 
so  is  it  possible  to  comprehend  and  or- 
ganize what  would  otherwise  be  a 
"humming  buzzing  confusion,”  of  spe- 
cific instances.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  our  philosophies  and  our  abstrac- 
tions begin  to  fight  each  other,  the  only 
cure  of  which  I know  is  to  withdraw 
for  a time  from  the  higher  realms  of 
thought  and  view  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity the  tangible,  obvious,  and  ele- 
mental facts  which  confront  us.  Thus 
restored  to  strength  by  Antaean  contact 
with  Mother  Earth  we  may  perhaps  find 
peace  of  mind,  despite  Milton’s  "Tu- 
mult Confusion  Chaos  and  Old  Night.” 

What  are  the  conflicting  forces  in  the 
instant  world  conflict?  We  are  prone  to 
say  in  terms  of  the  abstract,  they  are  the 
forces  of  democracy  against  dictator- 
ship or  Christianity  against  paganism 
or  perchance  it  is  the  pure  Aryan  race 
(heaven  save  the  mark)  against  the 
produce  of  the  Melting  Pot.  But  to  the 
mind  of  childlike  simplicity,  there  are 
no  such  abstractions.  It  views  the  bat- 
tle field  and  sees  not  democracy  nor 
dictatorship  as  the  conflicting  forces, 
but  men — on  the  one  hand  of  Germa- 
ny and  Japan  trained  to  blind  obedience 
to  whom  ruthless  war  is  the  fulfillment 
of  high  destiny;  on  the  other  hand  our 
sons  and  our  brothers  trained  to  inde- 
pendent thought  and  loving  peace  in 
the  midst  of  carnage.  These  are  the  con- 
flicting forces — men.  And  what  are  the 
objectives  of  these  forces?  Again  in 
terms  of  the  abstract  we  may  name  le- 
bensraum,  empire,  world  markets,  the 
preservation  of  liberty.  But  to  the  sim- 
ple mind,  the  objectives  of  these  con- 
flicting human  forces  are  plain,  ele- 
mental, and  shocking.  The  objective  is 
to  kill  and  not  be  killed. 

War  of  Extermination 

Here  is  a formula  to  dissolve  doubts 
and  restore  the  "native  hue  of  resolu- 
tion." This  is  a war  of  extermination 
our  men  or  theirs,  which  can  end  only 
in  the  utter  defeat  of  our  enemies,  the 
utter  destruction  of  ourselves  or,  worst 
of  all,  in  a ghastly  deadlock  marking 
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the  end  of  civilization  itself  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dictatorship  of  fear. 

The  world  of  the  ideal  and  the  ab- 
stract will  still  be  with  us — the  battle  of 
the  ideologies  will  never  end — the  en- 
meshing problems  of  die  post  war 
world  will  still  disturb,  but  the  path  of 
tomorrow  is  plain.  Self  preservation  is 
the  first  and  simplest  law  of  naaire. 
America  must  fight,  for  Americans  love 
life  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

If  destiny  has  imposed  upon  us  this 
burden  which  must  be  borne,  we  ask 
how  then  shall  we  attain  victory.  Shall 
we  ape  the  technique  of  the  enemy?  A 
partial  answer  is  "Yes.”  Truly,  we  may 
learn  much  from  the  strategy  of  the 
blitzkrieg,  die  tactics  of  the  panzer  di- 
vision, and  die  machine-like  efficiency 
of  nazi  rule.  But  above  and  beyond  mil- 
itary science,  more  vital  than  oil  or 
rubber  or  steel  in  the  list  of  strategic 
materials  for  victory — that  upon  which 
all  else  depends — is  the  fighting  heart 
of  man.  Germany  has  developed  great 
soldiers  who  fight  with  courage  and  ten- 
acity. But  if  we  would,  we  cannot  imi- 
tate the  methods  by  which  they  have 
created  men  with  a fighting  heart.  It  is 
too  late.  While  we  have  been  teaching 
independent  thinkers  the  ways  of  peace 
and  productivity  the  enemy  with  Sa- 
tanic cunning  has  learned  to  pervert 
the  stream  of  truth  at  its  source.  The 
savage  killer  of  today  was  the  infant  of 
yesterday,  and  into  the  receptive  mind 
of  babes  has  been  poured  the  poison  of 
nazi  ruthlessness  and  the  barbaric  wor- 
ship of  the  god  of  war.  By  distortion  of 
history,  censorship,  controlled  and  false 
propaganda,  and  destruction  of  academ- 
ic freedom  the  enemy  has  learned  to 
mould  the  minds  and  even  harness  the 
thoughts  of  their  youth,  for  they  have 
deprived  them  of  truth,  which  is  the 
raw  material  of  thought.  Thus,  out  of 
a once  noble  stock  they  have  bred  a 
race  of  savage  little  men  with  blinders 
who  now  follow  in  frenzied  abandon 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  world  conquest 
through  a night  of  dark  despair. 

We  cannot  take  peace-loving  boys 
from  farm  or  college  or  church  and  in 
a year  transform  them  into  blood-lust- 
ing savages  who  could  commit  the  rape 
of  Lidice.  We  cannot — we  would  not  if 
we  could — pursue  the  course  by  which 
the  foe  has  forged  its  ruthless  battal- 
ions. Yet  we  must  build  men  with  the 
will  to  fight  who  can  slug  it  out  with 
the  japanazis  or  we  are  lost.  Here  is  the 
acid  test  of  which  I first  spoke.  In  the 
ordeal  of  fire  and  battle  it  is  the  free 
man  against  the  slave,  the  thinker 
against  the  automaton,  the  builder 
against  the  destroyer.  Upon  the  out- 
come of  that  struggle  hangs  the  fate  of 
this  and  generations  unborn. 

While  training  camps  harden  the 
body  it  is  the  wartime  task  of  education 


to  strengthen  the  mind  and  harden  the 
will  of  our  potential  defenders.  To  this 
task  there  is  a two-fold  aspect:  first  to 
develop  loyalty  to  democracy  by  exam- 
ining its  specific  content,  that  is,  the 
earthy  and  homely  qualities  that  inhabit 
the  abstract  concept  of  democracy;  sec- 
ond, to  remove  the  paralyzing  effect  of 
intellectual  dilettantism  and  confusion 
and  re-establish  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ence of  approachable  standards  of  or- 
der, justice,  and  law. 

The  leech  of  doubt  that  sapped  the 
strength  of  France  must  be  destroyed, 
not  by  a return  to  dogmatism,  but  by 
return  to  simple  thinking.  We  have 
been  enslaved  and  debilitated  by  the 
“tyranny  of  words” — big  words,  ab- 
stractions, "sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought."  We  say  we  fight  for 
democracy,  for  free  enterprise,  individ- 
ualism, liberty.  Break  up  these  words 
and  what  do  we  find?  What  is  democ- 
racy to  the  common  man?  First  of  all,  it 
is  memory.  We  call  it  history.  It  is  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Forge, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  the  Gettysburg  address,  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  It's  biography:  Wash- 
ington, Pat  Henry,  Nathan  Hale,  Nancy 
Hanks,  Honest  Abe  Lincoln,  Sergeant 
York.  It’s  the  songs  of  die  people: 
"Yankee  Doodle,”  and  "Dixie,”  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,”  "Tipperary,” 
"Over  There,”  and  "Pass  the  Ammuni- 
tion.” It  is  newspapers  and  radio  and 
movies  and  Charlie  McCarthy  and  Shir- 
ley Temple,  great  factories  and  great 
labor  unions,  and  schools  and  libraries 
and  churches.  It  is  evenings  before  the 
fire  with  the  lights  on  and  curtains  up, 
and  no  gestapo.  It  is  the  rich  getting 
poorer  and  the  poor  getting  richer. 
These  are  the  things  for  which  we  fight. 
This  is  democracy.  Above  all,  it  is  the 
full  flowering  of  the  pioneer  spirit  of 
that  earthly  yet  divine  productive  im- 
pulse, the  will  to  organize,  to  invent, 
and  to  build  which  makes  man  akin  to 
the  Creator. 

Not  Fighting  for  Abstractions 

We  may  view  with  a jaundiced  eye 
the  confusing  picture  of  democracy  in 
action.  We  may  confess  our  doubts 
concerning  governmental  theory  with- 
out shame  and  innocent  of  sedition.  But 
when  we  break  abstractions  into  their 
component  and  tangible  parts,  we  find 
that  we  are  not  fighting  for  a slogan 
or  a name  but  for  self  preservation,  for 
home  and  home  town  satisfactions,  and 
a thousand  simple  realities  that  in  total- 
ity we  call  democracy. 

Then  at  last  refreshed  and  restored 
in  faith  and  fighting  spirit  by  contact 
with  old  mother  earth  we  may  again 
essay  the  noble  task  of  synthesis. 

Now  we  see  in  the  American  a prac- 
tical earthy  productive  fellow,  and  in 


the  traditions  and  abstractions  of  de- 
mocracy we  see  a new  and  deeper  sig- 
nificance. Freedom  of  speech,  popular 
sovereignty,  and  the  rule  of  law  are 
great  not  because  they  were  handed 
down  from  Sinai  but  because  they  are 
means  to  great  ends — great  because 
they  shield  us  from  the  constricting  in- 
fluence of  contemptuous  rulers  who 
dare  not  trust  their  people  to  think — 
great  because  they  save  us  from  the  lit- 
tle lonely  self-made  hell  that  Hitler  has 
built  with  narrow  walls  of  hatred  to  en- 
compass himself  and  a once  great  peo- 
ple. But  more,  the  traditions  of  democ- 
racy are  great  because  they  cast  wide 
the  flood  gates  of  enterprise  and  free  the 
torrential  productive  impulses  of  a cre- 
ative people.  Freedom  of  speech  is  a 
means,  not  an  end.  Men  can  not  produce 
commodities  without  raw  materials.  No 
more  can  they  think  without  the  free 
flow  of  facts  which  are  the  raw  material 
of  thought.  The  very  essence  of  this 
privilege  is  an  unsung  right,  the  right 
of  free  hearing.  We  should  know  the 
truth  that  the  truth  may  make  us  free, 
free  to  think  and  to  build.  It  is  of 
litde  direct  importance  that  most  of  us 
should  “shoot  off  our  mouths”  in  public. 
It  is  the  right  to  hear  and  read  and  learn 
which  is  sacred  and  to  which  the  right 
to  bore  our  friends  with  callow  words  is 
but  an  unfortunate  incident.  Here  is  a 
concept  for  which  men  will  fight,  a phi- 
losophy packed  with  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of.  And  now  from  the  fires  of 
war  we  can  rekindle  the  torch  of  faith 
in  truth  and  justice  and  law.  The  ulti- 
mate, the  ideal  in  government  we  have 
not  yet  found — we  shall  never  find.  But 
the  age-long  search  is  not  in  vain.  The 
pioneer  no  longer  weeps  at  the  end  of 
the  trail.  He  sees  a new  frontier,  new 
worlds  to  conquer  for  freedom.  East  is 
east  and  west  is  west,  and  never,  ’tis  said, 
the  twain  shall  meet.  But  our  boys 
march  east,  and  our  boys  march  west, 
and  surely  the  twain  shall  meet  and  jus- 
tice shall  encompass  the  earth. 

Go  Forth  to  Glory 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  to 
you  I say:  Take  on  the  "native  hue  of 
resolution,”  for  before  you  lie  matters 
of  great  pith  and  moment.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  earth’s  core  is  a molten  mass,  but 
1 tell  you  that  the  crust  of  the  old  earth 
is  melting  in  fervent  heat  from  the 
fires  of  war.  Tomorrow  the  hot  metal  of 
today  will  cool  and  harden,  and  the 
form  of  that  new  earth  will  fix  the  fate 
of  your  children’s  children. 

So,  along  with  the  pride  and  love 
of  your  dear  ones  on  this  great  day, 
I give  you  a layman’s  benediction.  Go 
forth  through  tragedy  to  service  and 
glory.  Strike  earth’s  metal  while  it  is 
hot,  and  may  the  god  of  war,  of  jus- 
tice and  retribution  and,  in  His  own 
time,  of  mercy  and  peace,  go  with  you. 
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ATHLETICS 

Varsity  Teams  Win  60 
Percent  of  Contests 

The  varsity  baseball  team’s  victory 
over  the  alumni  on  May  29  brought  to 
a close  another  successful  season  for 
Guy  Throner’s  diamondmen  and  en- 
abled Oberlin  to  maintain  its  splendid 
all-year  .6 00  record  in  athletics. 

In  winning  9 out  of  13  games,  the 
Yeoman  nine  more  than  made  up  for 
a slight  decline  in  victory  percentages 
compiled  by  two  other  spring  sports 
teams.  The  unusual  success  of  Oberlin’s 
fall  teams — football  and  soccer — was 
another  leading  factor  in  the  final  cal- 
culations of  victories  and  losses,  and 
the  figures  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
term  stood : won  42,  lost  28;  tied  1 ; per- 
centage of  victories,  .600. 

Alumni  have  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  this  general  average,  particularly 
when  it  is  known  that  year  after  year 
Oberlin  maintains  a year-around  record 
of  winning  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
all  intercollegiate  contests.  A single 
team  compiling  such  a record  would  not 
receive  more  than  passing  notice,  but 
when  ten  teams  consistently  maintain 
this  average,  it  is  something  to  boast 
about,  and  any  college  in  tbe  country 
would  consider  its  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic program  highly  successful  with 
a similar  percentage  of  victories. 

All  Ten  Sports  Continued 

Alumni  should  feel  proud  too  that 
their  alma  mater  in  spite  of  manpower 
difficulties  in  this  war-time  year,  has 
been  able  to  continue  all  ten  intercol- 
legiate sports.  Though  few  colleges  in 
the  country  did  likewise,  Oberlin  felt 
that  sports  contribute  to  the  physical 
fitness  and  morale  of  the  students  now 
as  never  before. 

The  table  of  records  which  appears 
on  this  page  tells  the  story  itself,  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  against  our 
principle  rivals  the  Yeomen  held  the 
edge.  The  two  colleges  which  faced  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  in  the  most  contests 
during  the  1942-43  year  were  Case  and 
Wooster.  Our  table  shows  Oberlin  vic- 
torious over  Case  four  times  in  seven 
meetings;  and  Wooster,  five  in  seven. 

Bowling  Green,  Miami,  and  Ohio 
Wesleyan  held  a slight  margin  over  us 
this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  Carnegie 
Tech,  DePauw  and  Fenn  were  not  able 
to  register  a victory  over  local  varsity 
teams. 

A general  review  of  the  year’s  notable 
athletic  achievements  is  in  order.  Af- 
ter an  opening  game  defeat  at  Denison 
and  a 20-20  tie  with  Hamilton,  the 
football  team  reeled  off  five  straight 
triumphs  to  compile  the  highest  win- 
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ning  percentage  of  the  year,  .833.  Your 
writer  likes  especially  to  remember  the 
21-7  victory  over  Wooster  which  he 
prophesied  in  September. 

The  soccer  team’s  but-once-defeated 
record,  which  the  Yeoman  athletic  fol- 
lowers are  prone  to  take  for  granted,  is 
nevertheless  a perennial  tribute  to  the 
consistent  coaching  of  George  Will- 
bond,  and  must  be  listed  again  with  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  year. 
New  players,  new  opponents,  yet 
George  continues  his  enviable  record. 

Only  Two  Sports  Below  .500 

Only  two  sports,  cross  country  and 
basketball,  failed  to  win  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  contests.  The  harriers 
won  only  one  run  out  of  five,  Dan  Kin- 
sey’s first  losing  season  since  his  first 
year  as  Yeoman  track  mentor  in  1928. 
In  basketball,  while  winning  six  of 
their  fourteen  games,  the  Yeomen  lost 
four  of  the  eight  set-backs  by  an  average 
of  only  2l/2  points.  And  all  of  these 
were  lost  from  the  foul  line  rather  than 
from  the  field  where  the  Yeomen  were 
even  or  out  in  front.  Bill  ("Friar”) 
Tuck,  captain-elect  for  next  year,  led  the 
scoring  with  an  11-point  game  average 
over  the  season.  In  the  annual  post-sea- 
son Soph-Frosh  game,  Friar  peppered 
the  basket  to  the  tune  of  34  markers  to 
lead  his  upper-class  five  to  an  over- 
whelming 100-36  triumph. 

The  swimming  and  fencing  teams 
compiled  similar  records,  both  winning 
five  out  of  eight  contests.  The  natators 
under  their  new  coach,  Leonard  Diehl, 
dropped  close  decisions  to  Rochester, 
Bowling  Green  and  Kenyon  while  reg- 
istering wins  over  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Car- 
negie Tech,  Wooster,  Case  and  Fenn. 
The  most  notable  accomplishments  of 
the  fencers  led  by  Captain  Don  Weber 
were  victories  over  Case,  the  first  in  four 
years,  and  first  place  honors  in  the  All- 
Ohio  Invitational  tournament. 

The  golf  team  split  even  in  its  two 
matches  with  Wooster,  and  Coach  But- 
ler’s tennis  team,  rained  out  of  three 
matches,  dropped  a one-point  decision 
to  Wesleyan,  but  defeated  Wooster,  Ot- 
terbein  and  Carnegie  Tech  for  a .750 
winning  average. 

Kinseymen  Drop  Only  Two 

Dan  Kinsey’s  thinclads  won  three  of 
their  five  meets  but  were  edged  by 
Baldwin-Wallace  and  Ohio  Wesleyan. 
The  Yellow  Jackets  from  Berea  again 
held  a superiority  over  the  Yeomen  in 
the  Conference  track  and  field  meet  to 
lift  the  crown  held  by  Oberlin  in  ten 
of  the  past  fifteen  years  of  Kinsey’s  re- 
gime as  track  mentor. 


RECORD  OF  WINS  AND  LOSSES 
1942-43 


Football  

(■ross  Country  

Soccer  

Fall  Total 

Basketball  

Fencing 

Swimming 

Winter  Total 

Baseball  

Golf  

Tennis 

Track 

Spring  Total 

Totals  for  1942-1943 


W.  L.  T.  Pet. 

5 1 1 .833 

1 4 0 .200 

4 1 0 .800 

10  6 1 .625 

6 8 0 .429 

■5  3 0 .625 
• 5 3 0 .625 

16  14  0 .533 

9 4 0 .692 
1 1 0 .500 

.310  .750 
.3  2 0 .600 

16  8 0 .667 
42  28  1 .600 


ATHLETIC  RECORD,  1942-43  (All  Sports) 


W.  L.  T 

Allegheny  2 1 0 

Baldwin-Wallace  o 1 0 

Berea  (Ky.)  i o o 

Bowling  Green  l 3 0 

Buffalo  ...  1 0 0 

Camp  Perry 1 1 0 

Carnegie  Tech  4 0 0 

Case  4 3 0 

Chicago  1 0 0 

Denison  l 1 0 

DePauw  3 0 0 

Earlham 1 2 0 

Fenn  4 0 0 

Hamilton  l 0 1 

John  Carroll 0 1 0 

Kent  State 2 0 0 

Kenyon  3 2 0 

Miami 0 2 0 

Michigan  State 0 1 0 

Mt.  Union 0 1 0 

Ohio  State 1 1 0 

Ohio  Wesleyan 2 3 0 

Otterbein  1 1 0 

Rochester  0 1 0 

Slippery  Rock  1 0 0 

Swarthmorc  1 0 0 

Wheaton  0 1 0 

Wittenberg  l 0 U 

Wooster  5 2 0 


42  28  1 


44  Varsity  Letters 
Are  Awarded 

Forty-four  Yeoman  athletes,  many  of 
whom  have  already  left  college  for  the 
armed  forces,  were  awarded  letters  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  athletic  director,  in 
a special  spring  sports  meeting  held  in 
Warner  Gymnasium. 

Russell  W.  Spicer,  shortstop,  and 
captain  of  this  year’s  baseball  team,  was 
reelected  captain  for  1944,  and  Richard 
N.  Goldstein,  freshman,  was  elected 
captain  of  the  tennis  team.  A special 
medal  award  was  made  to  captain-elect 
Allen  P.  Arnold  for  setting  a new  col- 
lege discus  record.  Arnold  threw  the 
discus  132  feet  1/2  inch  to  break  by 
about  six  feet  the  former  mark  of  Har- 
old S.  Wood,  ’23,  set  20  years  ago. 

Barnes,  Comings,  Reischauer  Awards 

Lloyd  Duff  of  Lakewood  was  one  of 
the  three  athletes  awarded  plaques  for 
outstanding  performances  in  spring 
sports.  Dufl  was  awarded  the  Jim 
Barnes  track  trophy,  given  annually  to 
the  Oberlin  trackster  who  excelled  in 
those  events  in  which  Barnes  was  out- 
standing: hurdles,  broad  jump  and 
dashes. 

The  other  plaque  awards  went  to 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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The  Famous  Yeoman  Nine  of  1898 
. . . seated  in  front  (right  to  left) — Leslie  Smith;  Carl  Kimball,  If;  foe  Meriam, 
c;  Roy  Mosher;  Burns  Smythe,  p.  Standing — Gar  Fauver,  3b;  Ernest  Holgren,  Win 
Fauver,  2b;  Carl  Peirce,  lb.  Seated  in  rear — Al  Winter;  Harold  Edgerton,  manager; 
Lorin  Clancy,  cf;  John  Olcott;  Frank  Peirce,  rf;  Ben  Allen.  E.  A.  Stocker  missing. 


A SPIRITED  last  inning  rally  gave 
the  Varsity  its  5-4  decision  over  the 
Alumni  team  in  the  annual  commence- 
ment baseball  fracas.  The  return  of 
Oberlin’s  famous  1898  ball  team  prac- 
tically intact,  with  nine  of  the  ten  liv- 
ing members  taking  their  stance  as  of 
old,  both  afield  and  at  bat,  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  game. 

In  a one-inning  exhibition,  the  ’98ers 
blanked  the  Varsity  when,  with  two  on 
base  and  one  away,  Win  Fauver  came 
up  with  Spicer’s  grounder,  tagged  Diehl 
on  his  way  to  second  and  tossed  to  first- 
baseman  Carl  Peirce  for  a fast  double 
play. 

At  bat  Gar  Fauver  lofted  for  the  first 
out,  Win  grounded  out,  Smythe,  boast- 
ing a .406  average  in  his  hey-day, 
fanned,  and  Carl  Peirce  hit  into  a 
double  play.  The  Varsity  still  doesn’t 
know  where  the  man  on  base  came 
from,  by  Gar. 

The  abbreviated  5-inning  Varsity- 
Alumni  game  then  got  underway. 

Two  lusty  blows,  a triple  by  Diehl 
followed  by  a double  by  Spicer,  gave 
the  Varsity  the  lead  in  their  half  of  the 
first  inning. 

The  Alumni  tied  up  the  count  in  the 
third  frame  as  Cooper  singled,  stole 
second  and  romped  home  on  Addessi’s 
hot  liner.  The  graduates  continued  their 
spree  in  their  next  time  up  as  My- 
tinger  and  Kretchmar  singled.  Reiter 
poled  a long  double  to  score  both  men 
and  tallied  shortly  after  himself  on  an 
error. 

Going  into  the  last  half  of  the  final 
frame  the  Varsity  still  trailed  by  4-1. 

With  one  out  the  winners  staged 
their  four-run  outburst.  Pitcher  Bob 
Houser,  borrowed  from  the  Varsity, 
walked  Diehl  and  Spicer  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  own  downfall.  Then  Tuck 
connected  for  a double  and  scored  the 
tying  run  himself  on  Fletcher’s  single. 
Fletcher  advanced  on  Kernohan’s  out 
and  scored  the  winning  tally  on  Scran- 
ton's second  hit  of  the  day. 


Forty-Five  Years  Later 

. . . seated,  left  to  right,  Win  Fau- 
ver, Joe  Meriam,  E.  A.  Stocker, 
Burns  Smythe,  Gar  Fauver;  stand- 
ing, C.  W.  Savage,  Al  Winter,  Carl 
Peirce,  E.  A.  Miller,  Carl  Kimball, 
Players  Savage  and  Miller  ivere  on 
the  field  as  "ringers";  both  played 
on  earlier  Oberlin  teams.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler played  with  many  of  the  other 
men  pictured  on  the  varsity  team 
of  1 897  and  Mr.  Savage  coached 
many  of  the  group  pictured.  Frank 
Peirce  is  missing  from  this  picture. 


TT  IS  doubtful  that  any  other  group  of 

returning  alumni  ever  had  more  fun 
together  than  did  those  members  of  the 
1898  varsity  baseball  team  who  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  this  year  for  the  com- 
mencement week-end.  It  is  equally 
doubtful  that  any  other  college  was 
ever  able  to  put  nine  men  on  the  dia- 
mond in  uniform  and  fit  playing  condi- 
tion, forty -five  years  after  their  varsity 
days  were  over! 

From  the  moment  they  arrived  in 
Oberlin,  on  Friday,  through  their  "nine- 
some”  golf  match  Saairday  morning, 
the  annual  alumni-varsity  game  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  men’s  dinner  that 
evening,  until  the  wee  small  hours  of 
the  night,  which  they  spent  in  roisterous 
song  at  Tobin's  drug  store,  the  1898 
gang  made  the  most  of  their  opportun- 
ity to  renew  old  times. 


Their  infectious  good  spirit  made 
everyone  else  feel  good.  As  guests  of 
honor  and  principal  speakers,  too,  they 
put  on  such  a good  show  at  the  men’s 
dinner  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
successful  of  such  affairs  ever  held  in 
Oberlin. 

Captain  Carl  W.  Peirce  starred  as 
toastmaster,  and  each  team  member  in 
his  own  individual  style  sparkled  in 
the  symposium  of  four-minute  after- 
dinner  talks.  It  was  a grand  evening  of 
reminiscence,  anecdotes,  humorous  and 
serious,  mellow  philosophy  and  even 
some  stirring  poetry!  A high  point  was 
the  presentation  by  Joe  Meriam  of 
$ 1,000  to  the  college  in  memory  of  the 
late  John  Fisher  Peck,  famed  principal 
of  Oberlin  Academy,  to  be  used  for 
student  aid — "not  necessarily  for  stu- 
f Continued  on  page  16) 
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44  Varsity  Awards 

( Continued  from  page  14) 

Russ  Spicer,  who  received  the  A.  G. 
Comings  baseball  trophy  for  leading 
the  Yeomen  at  bat  with  an  average  of 
.375,  and  to  Richard  Goldstein,  who  re- 
ceived die  Robert  Reischauer  tennis 
trophy  for  playing  in  the  No.  1 singles 
position  throughout  the  season. 

Varsity  letters  were  awarded  to  the 
following  athletes: 

BASEBALL  — William  R.  Diehl, 
Robert  W.  Houser,  Arthur  Hug,  Jr., 
Paul  A.  Scranton,  Eugene  S.  Wehrli, 
Robert  F.  Zunzer,  William  E.  Fletcher, 
C.  Robert  Keesey,  William  C.  Tuck, 
Richard  E.  Clewell,  Hugh  Kernohan, 
Winfred  H.  Anders,  Russell  W.  Spicer, 
captain. 

GOLF — Robert  T.  Drummond,  cap- 
tain. 

TENNIS — Theodore  C.  Daniels,  E. 
Maurice  Flint,  Richard  N.  Goldstein, 
Robert  A.  Roth,  Arthur  A.  Siebens, 
Curtis  A.  Smith,  Roy  M.  Whitman, 
Frederick  E.  Croxton,  Wilbur  C.  Euerle. 

TRACK — Vladimir  A.  Dupre,  Rob- 
ert M.  Howe,  William  A.  Moore,  Rob- 
ert W.  Paul,  William  V.  Robertson, 
Ellis  W.  Scott,  Anthony  Terepka,  Al- 
fred Van  Horn  III,  Beverly  R.  Dorsey, 
Lloyd  T.  Duff,  L.  Halsey  Gulick,  Joel  B. 
Hayden,  Jr.,  Roy  W.  Knipper,  Allen 
P.  Arnold,  Grant  C.  Chave,  Eaton  E. 
Freeman,  Harry  E.  Hamilton,  Wyatt 
W.  Miller,  Charles  S.  Redmond,  Fred- 
erick W.  Trezise,  Paul  E.  Nelson,  cap- 
tain. 


Oberlin  Netters  Defeat  Carnegie 
Tech  7-2  In  Final  Match 

The  netters  won  five  of  the  six  sin- 
gles and  two  of  the  three  doubles 
matches  to  down  Tech,  7-2,  for  a season 
record  of  three  out  of  four.  Like  the  Ot- 
terbein  contest,  the  match  was  not  as 
one-sided  as  die  score  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, four  of  the  nine  games  going 
three  sets. 

Dick  Goldstein,  playing  in  the  No. 
1 spot,  put  on  his  most  brilliant  exhibi- 
tion of  the  season  to  trounce  Showman, 
6-2,  6-2.  Arthur  Siebens  defeated  Edge- 
combe, 6-1,  8-6,  while  Daniels  dropped 
the  only  singles  match  to  Nelesen,  3-6, 
6-4,  6-3.  Whitman,  Croxton  and  Euerle 
all  came  through  in  their  singles  match- 
es, although  two  of  them  went  three 
sets. 

In  the  doubles,  Siebens  and  Flint 
teamed  up  in  the  No.  1 match  to  win, 
9-7,  6-3,  while  Goldstein  and  Daniels 
easily  downed  their  opponents,  6-1,  6-3. 
Pollock  and  Griffin  defeated  the  Ober- 
lin combine  of  Roth  and  Smith,  0-6, 
6-1,  6-3,  for  the  Skiboes  only  doubles 
win. 


Kinseymen  Hand  Tech  118  to  9 
Drubbing  In  Season  Finale 

Oberlin  romped  to  a lopsided  118-9 
"walkover”  over  Carnegie  Tech  in  their 
final  meet  of  the  season. 

The  Yeomen  cindermen  scored 
sweeps  in  six  events — the  440,  shot 
put,  discus,  high  jump,  two-mile  and 
broad  jump — and  took  both  first  and 
second  in  every  event  except  the  high 
hurdles,  in  which  Jack  Sherwood  fin- 
ished behind  Lloyd  Duff. 

Duff  (Pvt.  Duff,  now)  returned 
from  Camp  Perry  to  turn  in  a brilliant 
performance,  winning  three  events  for 
individual  honors.  After  winning  the 
high  hurdles  in  15.8  seconds,  he  jumped 
21  feet,  10  inches  in  the  broad  jump, 
and  vaulted  12  feet  6 inches,  within  3 
inches  of  the  Oberlin  record. 

Capt.  Paul  Nelson  scored  doubles 
again  in  the  mile  and  half-mile  followed 
by  Roy  Knipper  in  the  mile  and  Bev 
Dorsey  in  the  880. 

Alumni  Golf  Victors  Receive 
War  Savings  Stamps 

In  the  annual  alumni  golf  tourna- 
ment played  on  May  29,  Wally  Cooper, 
’38,  took  the  medalist  honors  and  Tom 
Farquhar,  T8,  won  the  senior  medalist 
title. 

Cooper  edged  Lloyd  Burneson,  T9, 
by  two  strokes  to  gain  his  victory,  while 
Farquhar  had  a five-stroke  advantage 
over  O.  M.  Walton,  T 6.  A special  award 
went  to  Erwin  Griswold,  ’25,  for  hav- 
ing the  fewest  number  of  putts. 

Instead  of  the  customary  cups  which 
have  been  given  to  the  winners  in  past 
years,  war  stamps  donated  by  Joseph 
Meriam,  ’00,  were  presented  to  these 
three  men. 


Trounce  Kent  State,  3-2;  6-1 
In  Final  Doubleheader 

Beating  Kent  State  in  both  ends  of 
a double  header,  3-2  and  6-1,  the  Yeo- 
man ball  team  wound  up  its  regular 
season  with  a .667  average,  eight  wins 
out  of  twelve  games. 

The  Thronermen  were  forced  to  go 
11  innings  to  trim  the  Staters  in  the 
opener.  Kent  scored  twice  in  the  second 
frame,  holding  the  lead  until  the  sixth 
when  Oberlin  found  the  range  to  gain 
a tie  at  2-all. 

Pvt.  FriedI  Anders  was  permitted 
leave  from  Camp  Perry  to  pitch  the  final 
collegiate  game  of  his  career.  He 
blanked  the  Golden  Flashes  for  the  last 
nine  straight  innings,  allowed  five  hits 
and  struck  out  seven,  for  his  third  tri- 
umph of  the  year.  In  addition  to  pitch- 
ing winning  ball,  he  compiled  a batting 
average  of  .312  for  the  season. 

The  nightcap  was  a seven  inning  af- 
fair with  Oberlin  blasting  the  works  in 
the  first  inning  for  their  total  score. 

Men's  Dinner  . . . 

( Continued  from  page  IP) 
dents  with  high  grades,  but  for  those 
who  deserve  and  need  it  most.’’  Mr. 
Meriam  expressed  the  hope  that  others 
would  add  to  such  a fund,  honoring 
Professor  Peck’s  memory. 

Only  one  of  the  living  members  of 
the  1898  varsity  was  unable  to  attend 
the  reunion,  Lorin  A.  Clancy  of  Nipa- 
win,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Mr.  Smydie 
came  all  the  way  from  California  to  at- 
tend. It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Winter 
had  returned  to  Oberlin  since  he  left 
in  1900.  The  1898  team  won  nine  out 
of  eleven  of  its  games,  against  the 
toughest  competition  of  the  day,  many 
of  the  "Big  10”  university  teams. 


Men’s  Dinner  Honors  ’98  Varsity  Nine 
. . . reading  clockwise  at  the  center  table,  starting  with  Carl  Kimball  (hand  to  mouth ) 
are  Burns  Smythe,  Joe  Meriam,  Edgar  Fauver,  Edwin  Fauver,  Carl  Peirce,  Frank 
Peirce,  E.  A.  Stocker  (studying  photo)  and  Al  Winter  (back  turned).  See  page  IP 
for  account  of  dinner.  In  background,  readers  will  recognize  T.  J.  Rice,  veteran • 
Oberlin  photographer,  Bob  Drummond,  ’43,  and  College  Treasurer  W.  P.  Davis. 
Left  foreground.  Coaches  Leonard  Diehl  and  Guy  Throner.  Right  foreground.  Dr. 
W.  R.  Morrison,  George  M.  Jones  and  E.  A.  Miller. 
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tliiniiii  Fund  fens  One-Third  Mark 


THE  ALUMNI  effort  to  raise  $2  5, OOO 
for  post-war  scholarships  for  soldier 
and  sailor  undergraduates  continued  to 
show  a gain  during  the  past  month. 
From  May  13th  to  June  8th,  a total  of 
$1,360.00  was  received  from  158  loyal 
Oberlinites.  This  brings  the  amount  in 
hand  to  $7,433.41. 

Two  classes,  1901  and  1941,  joined 
the  six  classes  previously  reported  as 
having  attained  one  hundred  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  assigned  quotas.  1898 
with  264%  leads  all  classes  to  date.  In 
the  1942  Fund  twenty  classes  met  their 
assigned  quotas  which  are  based  on  a 
formula  developed  in  the  Tuck  School 
at  Dartmouth  College  and  are  deter- 
mined by  the  number  in  each  class  and 
the  giving  power  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. 

To  date  the  classes  at  either  end  of 
the  list  are  giving  the  strongest  support 
to  the  Alumni  effort.  The  classes  from 
1902  to  1931  which  have  the  greatest 
giving  power  and  therefore  the  largest 
quotas  are  lagging.  Unless  this  group 
rallies,  the  Fund  effort  cannot  succeed 
in  raising  what  should  be  a very  mini- 
mum amount  for  Oberlin’s  large  alumni 
body. 

Unsolicited  contributions  continue 
to  come  in  from  men  in  service  both 
here  and  abroad  evidently  testifying  to 
their  determination  to  see  that  their 
undergraduate  comrades  shall  be  en- 
abled to  return  to  complete  unfinished 
work  at  Oberlin. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  gift  re- 
ceived during  the  past  month  was  a 
check  for  ten  dollars  from  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  his 
wife,  a graduate  of  Smith  College.  It 
was  forwarded  by  a member  of  the  Class 
of  ‘99  whose  note  of  transmittal  is 
printed  on  this  page. 

Fund  Chairman  Whiting  Williams, 
‘99,  urges  all  alumni  to  consider  care- 
fully the  possibility  of  giving  war  bonds 
and  stamps.  Most  Oberlin  alumni  are 
buying  bonds  on  a more  or  less  regular 
schedule.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  direct 
the  bank  to  make  the  next  bond  in  favor 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin 
College  and  send  it  to  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice. This  form  of  giving  helps  the  war 
effort  and  Oberlin.  One  class,  1927,  is 
substituting  a "bonded  reunion”  for  its 
regular  Dix  Plan  reunion,  which  was 
scheduled  for  this  year.  All  members  of 
the  class  are  being  urged  to  give  the 
money  they  would  have  spent  in  trav- 
elling to  Oberlin  for  the  purchase  of 
war  bonds. 


Additional  Donors  Since 
List  Published  In  May 

PRIOR  TO  1891 

Leonidas  Davis,  ’84 ; Harriet  Price  Sawyer, 
’90. 

1891 

Lilly  B.  Banschback,  Seabury  C.  Mastick, 
Jeanne  Gilbert  Miller,  Minnie  Beard  Siddall,  Ida 
Generals  Wood. 

1892 

Chester  F.  Ralston,  Agnes  Warner  Mastick. 

1893 

Mary  Otis  Blake,  Clara  Davis  Bridgman, 
Martha  Little  Jackson,  Florence  M.  Snell. 

1894 

Harrie  E.  Brooke,  George  M.  Jones,  Arthur 
T.  Laird. 

1895 

Dell  Close  Jack,  Ernest  C.  Partridge. 

1896 

Robert  H.  Cowley,  Lelia  Elmore  Upton. 

1897 

Anna  Parry  Cowley. 

1898 

Emma  Louise  Savage,  Gertrude  Jones  Smith. 

1899 

David  C.  Churchill,  x,  Charlotte  Harrington 
Dutton,  Edgar  Fauver,  Edwin  Fauver,  Abba  D. 
Harrington,  Sarah  Browne  MacLennan,  Harley 
G.  Moorhead,  Edgar  A.  Stocker,  Elsie  Strong. 
Karl  A.  Zeller. 

1900 

Frances  N.  Banta,  Stella  C.  Norton. 

1901 

Clara  C.  Gilbert,  John  L.  Laird,  Mary  Day 
Laird,  Charlene  E.  Sperry,  Althea  Rowland 
Woodruff. 

1902 

Helen  Chute  Lightner,  Margery  Strong. 

1903 

Carolyn  Reed  Fauver,  E.  Allan  Lightner, 
Marion  Davis  Southworth,  Cordelia  Ragon 
Splitstone. 

1905 

Ernest  B.  Comstock,  Grace  Cox,  Helen  Abbott 
Douglas,  Kathleen  Senton  Edmands,  Anna  Mac- 
Daniels  Fauver,  Marshall  F.  Hoopes,  D.  Clifford 
Jones,  Edna  Barrows  Kerr. 

1906 

Clara  Husted  Wolfe. 

1907 

Iris  Haverstack,  Henrietta  Scott  Kent,  Louise 
Rodenbaeck. 

1910 

M.  Genevieve  North. 

1911 

Augusta  Jewitt  Street. 

1912 

Marjorie  E.  White. 

1914 

Marguerite  F.  Hall. 

1917 

Hyacinthe  Scott  Baker,  Uarda  Evans,  Mar- 
guerite Mussey  Kane.  1.  Elizabeth  Miller,  Kath- 
erine T.  Moyer,  Dorothy  Wright  Osborn,  Feme 
Tudeliope. 

1918 

Gertrude  Schuchman  Engstrom. 

1919 

G.  Wesley  Evans,  Victor  Hart. 


1920 

Leo  C.  Holden,  Elizabeth  L.  Pape. 

1921 

Carroll  P.  Lahman,  Hazel  Robinson  Lahman. 

1922 

Irene  Caulkins  Hahn,  Maxwell  Hahn,  George 
Terborgh,  Mary  VanBrunt  Winslow,  Robert  C. 
Wright. 

1923 

Grace  Cowling  Berlin,  Jean  Kallenberg. 

1924 

Alberta  Minor  Flint,  Sarah  Whitaker  Maze, 
Laura  Grosvenor  Millikan,  Robert  Millikan, 
Myron  Powell,  William  H.  Reither. 

1925 

Laurine  Mack  Bongiorno,  Rosalie  C.  Hohler, 
Marian  Fisher  Mcllvaine. 

1926 

Mary  Shelton  Chappell,  Walter  M.  Chappell. 

1927 

Anthony  Cerveny,  Paul  E.  Lees,  Margaret 
Peck  Secrist,  Marguerite  Olmstead  Williams. 

1928 

Elizabeth  Heskett  Hudson,  Chester  L.  Shaver. 

1929 

Brice  E.  Hayes,  S.  Lyle  Pludson. 

1930 

Tryon  Ferguson,  Virginia  L.  Miller,  Louise 
Morse  Wood,  Adella  Clark  Youtz. 

1931 

Mary  Spear  Kiehl. 

1932 

Elizabeth  Shaffer  Atkins,  Stanley  S.  Atkins, 
John  R.  Thomas,  Harry  L.  Thomsen,  Alta  Lees- 
berg  Walker. 

1933 

Margaret  Vining  Duncan,  Walter  Ristow,  M. 
Eleanor  Tyler,  Carolyn  Garner  Whipple. 

1934 

Alice  Cotabish,  Ruth  Rayburn  Harding.  Myr- 
tle Pusey  Hawkins,  Richard  J.  Kent. 

1935 

Catharine  M.  Good,  William  Holmes. 

1936 

Durward  Branigan,  Frances  M.  Eddy,  Alice 
Crafts  Shaver. 

1937 

Elizabeth  Rusling  Parkhurst,  John  C.  Ranney. 

1938 

Lewis  S.  Bookwalter,  Virginia  Priebe  Brani- 
gan, Jane  Edwards  Harley,  Barbara  Starr  Olm- 
sted, Charles  P.  Parkhurst,  Arthur  A.  Wood- 
ward. 

1939 

Nancy  Merrill. 

1940 

Avery  H.  Fisher,  Esther  V.  Gott,  Randolph 
H.  Smith,  x,  Edgar  P.  Williams. 

1941 

Fern  Eschliman  Ashby.  Robert  L.  Beers.  Paul 
Blanshard,  Ben  Clymer,  Marguerite  Hale,  Lloyd 
PI.  Heidgcrd,  Donald  S.  Holm,  Jr.,  Gerald  S. 
Wilson. 

1942 

Mary  J.  Anderson.  Elizabeth  R.  Cameron, 
Marjorie  Chase,  Elizabeth  Magdanz.  Geraldine 
Schloerb  Meyer,  Phvlis  E.  Olson.  Estelle  Slo- 
man,  Ursula  Hoff  Stechow,  Elizabeth  Brown 
Taggart,  Frances  Holmes  Younger. 

FRIENDS  AND  FORMER  STUDENTS 

Ruth  M.  Houston,  Donald  Van  Vechten. 


Unsolicited  Gift  From  Alumni  of  Other  Schools 

Oberlin  College  Alumni  Fund 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

The  enclosed  check  for  ten  dollars  is  an  unsolicited  gift  to  the  Post-War 
Scholarship  Fund  from  my  son  and  daughter-in-law.  It  is  a mark  of  approval  of 
the  Fund’s  purpose  from  two  persons  of  other  educational  institutions — Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  Smith  College.  If  your  accounting  requires  it  to  be 
listed  by  classes,  it  may  be  credited  to  my  own  class,  ‘99. 
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Bob  Kilmer  Elected  President 
Of  Toledo  Alumni 

Fifty-two  alumni  attended  the  highly 
successful  alumni  banquet  of  the  To- 
ledo Oberlin  Alumni  Association,  held 
on  Tuesday,  May  25,  in  the  Toledo 
Woman’s  Club. 

President  James  F.  Holden,  ’35,  pre- 
sided and  George  A.  Vradenburg,  TO, 
was  toastmaster.  Speakers  were  William 
H.  Seaman,  director  of  the  admissions 
and  placement,  and  Alumni  Secretary 
Harris.  Mr.  Seaman’s  subject  was  "The 
Oberlin  You  Do  Not  Know.”  Singing 
of  Oberlin  songs  was  led  by  Lee  L.  Can- 
field,  ’14. 

New  officers  for  the  coming  year  are 
president,  Robert  J.  Kilmer,  ’32;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  George  R.  White  (Vio- 
la Hayward)  ’30;  secretary,  William  G. 
Adams,  ’32;  treasurer,  Richard  R.  Ly- 
man, ’38;  social  chairmen,  Jean  Shaw- 
aker,  x’29,  and  Marian  E.  Wood,  ’25. 

New  Haven  Alumni  Meet  at 
Dietrich  Home 

A meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  of 
New  Haven  Area  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  23,  at  the  home  of  Profes- 
sor, (’22),  and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Diet- 
rich.  Professor  Dietrich  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

The  following  alumni  were  present: 
Donald  L.  Baker,  '30,  civilian  engineer, 
U.  S.  Engineering  Department;  Harold 
G.  and  Kathryn  Childs  Cassidy,  ’29,  de- 
partment of  Chemistry,  Yale  Universi- 
ty; Marian  Eberwine,  ’32,  executive  sec- 
retary and  registrar,  Yale  School  of 
Music;  Dr.  (’33)  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fioriro 
(Dr.  Fiorito  is  in  private  practice  in 
New  Haven;  he  was  married  March  18, 
1943,  to  E.  Patricia  Hawley  of  Mon- 
treal.); Ruth  Hendrickson,  ’37,  librar- 
ian, Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  New  Haven;  Catherine 
Keyes,  con  ’27,  on  leave  from  Oberlin 
to  attend  Yale  University;  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Landram  (Margaret  Ed- 
gar, ’28),  industrial  secretary,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.;  Edna  McLaren,  ’32,  health  educa- 
tion, Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Bridgeport;  Kath- 
leen McCullough,  '39,  industrial  secre- 
tary, Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Bridgeport;  Laura 
Richards,  ’32,  medical  social  worker; 
Charlotte  Tinker,  ’37,  educational  direc- 
tor, Cooperative  Consumers  of  New 
Haven,  Inc.;  Enola  Wooster,  ’34,  office 
worker  in  the  Bullard  Co.,  Bridgeport 
— "an  arsenal  of  democracy.” 

Letters  were  received  from  Charlotte 
Frischkorn  Carrigman  and  the  Rev. 
David  Lewis  Yale,  ’85,  who  were  un- 
able to  come.  Mrs.  Dietrich  also  re- 
ceived a phone  call  from  Major  Thorn- 
ton Wilder  who  said  that  "when  the  war 
is  over  I hope  to  spend  an  afternoon 
with  an  Oberlin  group." 


Third  Tabulations  in  1943  Alumni  fund 

Class  Records  as  of  June  8 


Class 

Prior  to  1891 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

No.  in 
Class 

314 

45 

34 

53 
72 
36 

54 

Quota 

1943 

$ 571.10 

122.78 
98.95 
173.53 
261.93 
144.00 
235.74 

Contributed 
to  Date 

$278.00 

198.50 

29.50 
51.00 

123.00 

56.50 

273.50 

Percent 

of 

Quota 

48.6 

161.7* 

29.8 
29.3 

46.8 
39.1 

116.0* 

1897 

59 

257.55 

52.50 

20  3 

1898 

1899 

1900 

63 

86 

70 

275.00 

375.44 

309.59 

727.00 

503.00 
263.25 

264.3* 

133.9* 

85.0 

1901 

57 

248.83 

377.00 

151.5* 

1902 

65 

283.75 

7.50 

2.6 

1903 

91 

397.26 

117.50 

29.6 

1904 

78 

340.50 

45.50 

13.3 

1905 

102 

445.29 

120.00 

26.9 

1906 

119 

519.50 

43.00 

8.2 

1907 

133 

580.60 

82.00 

14.1 

1908 

127 

554.40 

55.50 

10.0 

1909 

121 

528.20 

34.00 

6.4 

1910 

169 

737.75 

79.50 

10.7 

1911 

168 

733.40 

66.00 

9.0 

1912 

184 

803.25 

93.50 

11.6 

1913 

197 

860.00 

81.00 

9.4 

1914 

181 

790.15 

85.00 

10.7 

1915 

193 

842.55 

74.00 

8.7 

1916 

194 

811.60 

54.00 

6.6 

1917 

199 

774.60 

173.00 

22.3 

1918 

229 

849.75 

138.00 

16.2 

1919 

174 

633.00 

55.00 

8.6 

1920 

222 

759.15 

36.00 

4.7 

1921 

226 

707.00 

110.00 

15.5 

1922 

233 

678.10 

109.50 

16.2 

1923 

268 

740.95 

51.00 

6.9 

1924 

268 

701.95 

53.00 

6.9 

1925 

278 

687.70 

72.25 

10.5 

1926 

265 

617.00 

241.50 

39.1 

1927 

303 

661.35 

130.25 

19.6 

1928 

353 

719.15 

193.00 

26.8 

1929 

286 

540.90 

64.50 

11.9 

1930 

297 

518.63 

108.50 

20.9 

1931 

323 

517.00 

121.66 

23.1 

1932 

310 

465.65 

103.50 

22.2 

1933 

276 

361.45 

98.25 

27.2 

1934 

322 

386.55 

89.75 

23.2 

1935 

242 

193.65 

86.00 

44.4 

1936 

300 

218.28 

112.00 

51.3 

1937 

312 

204.30 

96.50 

47.2 

1938 

329 

191.50 

112.75 

58.8 

1939 

347 

176.75 

120.75 

68.3 

1940 

341 

148.86 

247.00 

165.9* 

1941 

351 

127.69 

169.00 

132.4* 

1942 

320 

116.41 

173.00 

148.5* 

Friends  and  Former 

Students 

407.50 

Totals 


10,439  $25,000.00 


7,443.41  *100%  Classes. 


Tea  was  served  by  Mrs.  Dietrich,  and 
a short  business  meeting  followed  at 
which  Miss  Tinker  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Cassidy  secretary-treasurer 
for  the  next  two-year  period.  The  retir- 
ing president,  Mr.  Dietrich,  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss  Wooster,  have  done 


well  to  maintain  the  Alumni  Club  dur- 
ing the  recent  difficult  period. 

E)uring  a general  discussion  it  was 
learned  that  Don  Baker  had  spent  the 
last  year  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  two 
previous  ones  in  India.  He  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  describe  his  experiences. 


FOR  JUNE  1943 
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Liberal  Training  and  the  War 

A Statement  Approved  by  the  General  Faculty 


HE  FOLLOWING  statement  of  the 
values  of  college  training  during 
war  is  quoted  from  a report  which  was 
prepared  by  the  division  of  humanities 
and  approved  by  the  general  faculty  of 
Oberlin  College  on  May  11,  1943: 

With  a deep  sense  of  their  obligation 
to  the  nation  and  an  eagerness  to  serve 
it  in  time  of  crisis,  American  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences  are  now  using  their 
teachers  and  their  facilities  extensively 
to  fulfill  the  urgent  requirements  of 
technical  training.  The  task  of  provid- 
ing such  skill  has  but  sharpened  their 
awareness  that  human  progress  is  the 
work  of  free  men,  whose  ways  of  life 
that  skill  defends  in  war  and  preserves 
and  develops  in  peace.  That  aware- 
ness further  revitalizes  the  work  of  col- 
leges, for  they  must  offer  not  only  in- 
tensive technical  training.  Their  un- 
questioned obligation  to  both  present 
and  future  generations  of  the  country 
requires  them  to  continue  also  to  offer 
liberal  training. 

The  present  war  is  being  fought  for 
the  survival  of  men,  not  as  ignorant,  de- 
based slaves,  the  tools  of  predatory  rul- 
ers, but  as  human  beings,  free  to  de- 
velop powers  which  set  them  apart 
from  brutes.  Unlike  brutes,  human  be- 
ings prefer  reason  to  force,  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  to  hatred,  control  and 
direction  to  impulsive  violence.  Victory 
will  be  hollow  if  reason,  understanding, 
and  social  foresight  and  judgment  are 
not  maintained.  If  men  let  these  values 
die,  the  lives  lost  in  war  will  have  been 
a tragic  waste.  The  war  for  human  free- 
dom will  have  been  fought  in  vain. 

The  right  to  govern  themselves  men 
uphold  by  means  of  both  liberal  and 
technical  training.  Success  in  war  re- 
quires mechanical  skills:  the  ability  to 
repair  a tank  tread  in  a few  seconds, 
the  ability  to  adjust  the  course  of  a 
bomber  to  a headwind,  the  ability  to 
send  a torpedo  unerringly  to  its  mark. 
But  successful  warfare  demands  expert- 
ness of  another  kind  as  well.  It  requires 
power  to  analyze,  to  organize,  and  to 
command  problems  of  range  and  com- 
plexity which  reach  beyond  the  techni- 
cian's knowledge.  It  requires  convic- 
tion of  the  justness  of  the  cause  and  the 
courage  born  of  that  conviction.  Train- 
ing in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  great- 
ly strengthens  men’s  ability  to  meet 
those  requirements. 

Liberal  training  provides  leadership. 
It  builds  within  men  acuteness  and  fa- 
cility of  comprehension,  depth  and 
range  of  perspective,  the  power  to  see 
issues  and  solutions  as  they  affect  others 
and  not  solely  as  they  affect  oneself.  It 
also  builds  within  men  the  ability  to 
make  reasoned  decisions  which  lead  to 


effective  actions,  the  ability  to  main- 
tain a realistic  sense  of  where  one  is, 
of  what  he  is  doing,  of  how  he  is  doing 
it,  and  why  he  is  doing  it.  Liberal  train- 
ing develops  an  unfaltering  confidence 
and  a rigid  morale,  for  it  heightens 
men's  discernment  and  resourcefulness, 
their  loyalty  to  the  cause  and  their  cour- 
age in  upholding  it.  Armies  and  navies 
must  have  machines;  they  must  also 
have  men  who  can  think  clearly  and  act 
promptly.  And  in  time  of  peace,  no  less 
than  in  war,  the  country,  to  maintain 
democratic  government,  must  have  men 


P)R  JUNIUS  L.  Merriam,  '95,  has  re- 
tired  from  active  service  after 
nineteen  years  as  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  He  began  his  professional 
career  as  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Wakeman,  Ohio,  won  his  M.A.  degree 
at  Harvard  in  1902  and  his  Ph.D.  at  Co- 
lumbia in  1905. 

"He  has  taken  high  rank  as  a think- 
er and  writer.”  This  statement  by  a pro- 
fessor concerning  Dr.  Meriam's  under- 
graduate work  in  Oberlin  applies,  like- 
wise, to  his  later  activities  and  on  a 
national  scale. 

His  first  book,  Normal  School  Educa- 
tion and  Teaching  Efficiency,  published 
by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  1905,  was  the  first  volume  in  the 
series  of  publications  known  as  "Contri- 
butions to  Education.”  A later  book, 
Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum,  which 
appeared  in  1920,  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  widely  read  of  a number 
of  books  dealing  with  the  philosophies 
and  practices  of  the  so-called  progres- 
sive schools. 

Teachers  and  parents  who  are  con- 
fused by  the  conflicting  viewpoints  as 
to  the  values  inherent  in  "modern”  ed- 
ucational practices  will  find  in  Child 
Life  and  the  Curriculum  an  interesting 
and  stimulating  presentation  of  the  ed- 
ucational philosophy  which  underlies 
the  "child-centered”  curriculum.  They 
will  understand  why  Dr.  Meriam,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation Association,  finds  it  necessary  to 
protest  against  the  "gingerbread  meth- 
ods” and  the  superficiality  of  so  many  of 
the  "Progressive”  schools,  and  why,  be- 
ing no  longer  able  to  subscribe  to  "this 
wild  policy  of  sugar  coating  the  Three 
R’s  by  the  activities  in  current  life,”  he 
resigned  from  the  Association.1  They 
will  also  understand  why  the  slogan 

*J.  L.  Meriam.  Looking  Educationally  Toward 
a “Progressive  Practical  World.”  School  and 
Society,  Apr.  3,  1943. 

*J-  L-  Meriam.  Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum. 
World  Book  Company,  1920.  P.  151. 


and  women  who  are  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves  well. 

To  help  in  supplying  such  leadership, 
Oberlin  College  will,  during  the  war, 
emphasize  anew  the  humanistic  values 
in  liberal  training.  It  will  emphasize 
anew  the  means  of  developing  in- 
formed and  intelligent  men  and  wom- 
en. For  the  life  of  nations,  as  of  individ- 
uals, comes  from  the  power  men  de- 
velop within  themselves  to  solve  the 
problems  which  challenge  their  sur- 
vival. They  must  know  the  world  they 
Jive  in.  To  act  wisely,  they  must  discov- 
er and  create  all  possible  methods  of 
solving  their  problems;  they  must  ex- 
( Continued  on  page  21 ) 


Junius  L.  Meriam,  '95 
. . . retires  from  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles 


"Back  to  the  Three  R's”  is  dangerous 
and  unsound. 

Dr.  Meriam  has  maintained  consist- 
ently that  "the  special  purpose  of  the 
school  is  that  of  helping  boys  and  girls 
to  do  better  now,  and  later,  in  all  those 
wholesome  activities  in  which  they  nat- 
urally engage.”2  To  this  end,  he  founded 
an  experimental  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  which  served  as  a labo- 
ratory for  the  testing  of  theories  which 
he  says  were  suggested  to  him  by  "Bob- 
by,” a boy  who  did  not  find  in  serious 
school  studies  the  opportunity  for  in- 
vention, self-direction,  and  inquiry  into 
real  life  which  he  craved  and  which  the 
gang  provided  in  a very  effective 
though  undesirable  manner.  This  ex- 
perimental school  was  one  of  those  de- 
scribed by  John  Dewey  and  his  daugh- 
ter Evelyn  in  their  book.  Schools  of  To- 
morrow. 

— Floyd  S.  Gove 
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Kook  Shelf 

rTHE  HISTORY  of  Oberlin  College 
from  its  foundation  through  the  Ci- 
vil War,  by  Robert  S.  Fletcher  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Class  of  1920,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Oberlin  College, 
has  been  published,  as  of  June  1,  1943. 
The  two  attractive  volumes  which  make 
up  the  set  are  bound  in  russet  linen, 
stamped  in  gold.  There  are  1000  pages, 
and  more  than  150  illustrations,  many 
of  them  hitherto  unpublished. 

Three  important  influences  led  to  the 
appearance  of  the  history  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  culmination  of  a long  and  thor- 
oughly scholarly  piece  of  research  work 
done  by  Professor  Fletcher  among  the 
records  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  the 
contemporary  diaries,  letters,  journals 
and  account  books;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
naatrai  desire,  strongly  felt  at  the  time 
Oberlin  celebrated  its  centenary  in 
1933,  to  have  a definitive  work  on  the 
formative  period  of  the  colony  and  Col- 
lege; and  finally,  it  was  made  possible 
by  the  wise  beneficence  of  that  good 
friend  of  the  College,  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller, 
Jr.,  without  whose  generous  grant  of 
funds  its  publication  could  not  have 
been  undertaken. 

Just  as  Harvard  University  can  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  its  his- 
tory has  been  coextensive  with  that  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
so  Oberlin,  two  hundred  years  younger, 
may  claim  to  have  had  its  roots  in  the 
first  soil  to  be  turned  in  the  Great  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  In  that  sense  the  his- 
tory of  Oberlin  College  is  the  history 
of  the  emergent  Middle  West,  that 
great  central  area  which  has  been  suc- 
cessively the  challenging  frontier,  the 
sustaining  granary,  and  now  the  indus- 
trial heart  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  history  of  an  institution  is 
more  than  a segment  of  the  history  of 
the  geographical  area  in  which  it  hap- 
pens to  be  placed.  It  is  the  "essence  of 
innumerable  biographies,”  to  borrow 
Carlyle’s  definition;  it  is  a record  of 
faith  like  that  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews;  it  is  the  evolution  and 
implementation  of  moving  ideas  and 
strong  convictions. 

If  there  ever  was  a time  when  we 
have  needed  to  examine  our  origins,  and 
to  take  stock  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American,  that  time  would  seem  to  be 
now.  The  reader  of  this  history  will  feel 
his  patriotism  strengthened  as  he  re- 
views the  struggles  of  those  who  made 
this  country  great,  his  faith  renewed  as 
he  realizes  afresh  that  the  College  was 
itself  a great  adventure  in  faith,  and  his 
determination  fortified  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  make  the  uncertain  future  of 


Betty  Wason,  x’33 
. . . she  saw  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
wrote  a fine  and  honest  book  about  it 


our  social  institutions  worthy  of  their 
noble  past. 

The  first  printing  of  the  history,  lim- 
ited to  1400  sets,  has  been  reduced  by 
advance  sales  until  a scant  250  sets  re- 
main. These  are  obtainable  at  $5.00 
per  set  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  or  by 
direct  order  to  one  of  the  Oberlin  book- 
stores, A.  G.  Comings  and  Son,  or  Hay- 
lor’s.  The  College  takes  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  advance  sale  was  to  Ober- 
lin  Alumni  and  former  students  reached 
by  die  illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  in 
February,  and  by  notices  contained  in 
The  Alumni  Magazine. 

— D.  M.  L. 


. . . now  off  the  presses;  in  a sense  it  is 
the  history  of  the  emergent  Middle 
West . . . a record  of  faith  . . . the  evolu- 
tion and  implementation  of  moving 
ideas  and  strong  convictions 


MIRACLE  IN  HELLAS:  The  Greeks 
Fight  On,  by  Betty  Wason.  x’33.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company  1943 
X,  263  pages.  $2.75. 

Within  the  World  War’s  gigantic 
upheaval  the  conquest  of  Greece  was  a 
minor  episode.  What  gives  it  enduring 
grandeur  is  the  heroic  temper  of  a small 
nation,  crushed  by  overwhelming  mech- 
anized power,  but  never  really  van- 
quished and  fighting  on  underground 
doggedly,  during  years  of  peculiarly  in- 
famous oppression  and  starvation.  Miss 
Wason  has  followed  the  Greek  cam- 
paign as  correspondent  of  BCS,  with 
great  daring  and  a perspicacity  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  this  was  her  first 
visit  to  a country  whose  language  she 
did  not  know,  whose  life  and  customs 
are  not  easily  understood  by  foreigners. 
Sympathy  and  fine  intuition  helped  her 
to  a quick  appreciation  of  the  Hellenic 
character.  She  watched  the  twofold 
heroism  of  the  Greeks  unfold:  like  their 
ancestors  at  Thermopylae,  they  did  not 
flinch  from  a combat  which  they  knew 
to  be  hopeless;  nor,  what  is  even  more 
rare,  did  they  waver  in  fearless  loyalty 
to  their  British  allies,  though  these  un- 
fortunately had  not  been  strong  enough 
to  afford  adequate  help.  The  splendid 
steadfastness  of  faith  and  hope  which 
has  sustained  Greece  through  the  ages 
is  finely  expressed  by  Miss  Wason’s 
friend  Nita,  on  the  day  the  last  British 
lorry  left  Athens:  "As  for  the  Greeks, 
we’ll  get  along  all  right.  We’ve  always 
gotten  our  independence  back  again, 
and  we  always  will.  But  I feel  sorry  for 
the  British."  One  recalls  William  of  Or- 
ange’s proud  motto:  No  need  of  hope 
to  undertake,  nor  of  success  to  perse- 
vere. 

Miss  Wason  has  described  this  daunt- 
less spirit  in  a narrative  of  simple,  stir- 
ring directness.  The  image  of  heroic 
Greece  stands  out  clear  and  luminous 
amid  the  horror  of  her  present  suffer- 
ings. Nor  does  one  ever  doubt  her  tri- 
umphant deliverance.  A fine  and  hon- 
est book,  worthy  of  its  subject. 

— George  Karo 

Announce  Artist  Recitals 
For  1943-1944 

The  Artist  Recital  series  for  1943- 
44  will  again  present  the  Cleveland 
Symphonic  Orchestra  in  three  concerts, 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  who  has  succeeded  Artur 
Rodzinski. 

Bidu  Sayao,  Metropolitan  Opera  so- 
prano, will  appear;  the  pianists  will  be 
Alexander  Brailowsky  and  Vladimir 
Horowitz;  the  Budapest  String  Quartet 
will  present  two  programs. 

The  two  piano  team,  Vronsky  and 
Babin  will  appear,  and  the  violinist  will 
be  Nathan  Milstein,  who  has  appeared 
in  Oberlin  before. 


FOR  JUNE  1943 
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Announce  Winners  in 
Magazine's  Contests  For 
Alumni  in  Service 

Winners  in  the  Alumni  Magazine 
contests  for  Oberlin  men  and  women  in 
service  are:  Pvt.  Donald  W.  Pfeifer,  ’43, 
Sgt.  Kenneth  M.  Macrorie,  ’40,  Pfc.  W. 
Ivor  Cornman,  ’36,  and  Lt.  Paul  B.  Ar- 
nold, ’40. 

Pvt.  Pfeifer,  writing  on  "The  Com- 
ing Struggle  for  Peace,”  took  first  place 
in  the  essay  contest.  Second  prize  was 
won  by  Sgt.  Macrorie,  whose  entry  was 
entitled  "You’re  Twenty-Three." 

Pfc.  Cornman  submitted  a short  story 
called  "So  You’d  Rather  Be  Right!” 

The  art  award  went  to  Lt.  Arnold  for 
his  cartoon,  "The  Trials  of  Lt.  Rook.” 
which  is  a sequel  to  "Adventures  of  a 
Rookie,”  published  in  the  October 
issue.  Lt.  Arnold’s  winning  cartoon  is 
published  on  page  22  of  this  issue. 

First  place  winners  will  receive  cash 
awards  of  twenty-five  dollars  each.  Ten 
dollars  is  the  second  place  award. 

Ex  Member  of  '44  Killed 
When  Pursuit  Plane  Crashes 

Second  Lieutenant  Philip  Moore, 
x’44,  of  Bronxville,  New  York,  was 
killed  on  Saturday,  May  22,  when  his 
army  pursuit  plane  crashed  into  the 
Adantic  ocean  about  two  miles  off 
shore,  near  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Car- 
olina, during  a training  flight. 

Lieut.  Moore  left  Oberlin  to  en- 
ter the  Army  Air  Corps  immediately 
following  his  freshman  year  here.  His 
pilot  training  was  in  Texas  and  he 
had  been  transferred  to  the  east  only 
shordy  before  his  death.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Harry  H.  Moore  of  138 
Longville  Rd.  West,  Bronxville,  with 
whom  he  resided.  Word  of  Lieut. 
Moore’s  death  was  sent  to  President 
Wilkins  on  June  16  by  his  uncle. 

This  brings  to  five  the  number  of 
Oberlin  men  who  are  known  to  have 
died  in  military  service  since  Decem- 
ber, 1941.  One  is  missing  in  action. 

Liberal  Training  and  War  . . . 

( Continued  from  page  19) 

ercise  a creative  intelligence.  They  must 
futher  consider  the  conditions  which 
may  result  from  their  use  of  those 
methods;  they  must  also  exercise  a crit- 
ical intelligence.  Because  they  are  both 
informed  and  intelligent,  true  leaders 
seek  fact  rather  than  fiction,  enlighten- 
ment and  reason  rather  than  ignorance 
and  fanatacism,  rational  judgments 
rather  than  prejudices,  freedom  and 
individual  liberty  for  all  rather  than 
regimentation  and  servitude.  Such  lead- 
ers Oberlin  College  seeks  to  develop. 

Liberal  training  disciplines  the  minds 
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One  Month's  Additions  and  Changes  in  Service  Lists 

NOTE:  Included  in  the  following  list  of  Oberlin  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents now  in  the  armed  forces  are  only  those  names  (including  changes  of  rank) 
which  have  been  newly  reported  since  the  May  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
The  complete  list  now  numbers  approximately  1400. 


ACADEMY 

Heffner,  James 

1921 

Houseman,  Burton  C.  Lt 
1925 

Richards,  W.  Arthur  Chap 
Stephan,  Lewis  B.  Capt  MC  USA 

1927 

Street,  Francis  E.  Lt  USNR 

1928 

Bushnell,  William  S.  x MC  USA 

1930 

Chapman,  Max  J.  Lt  USNR 
Jones,  Owen  T.  Lt  Comdr  USNR 

1931 

Curtis,  Henry  S.  Lt  USA 

Hines,  A.  Hemingway  Lt  (jg)  USNR 

1932 

Duell,  Clarence  L.  Lt  USA 
Phillips,  Ash  S.  A/M  3/c  USNR 

1933 

Wood,  George  S.  Lt  USA 
Young,  Harry  H.  Lt  (jg)  USNR 

1934 

Crafts,  James  S Lt  (jg)  USNR 
Kent.  Richard  J.  Cand  AGS  LTSA 
Parker,  John  M.  Sgt  TSS  USA 

1936 

Ailey,  Robert  J.  Lt  USA 
Alden,  Edgar  H.  Pvt  USA 
Avella,  Joseph  T.  Lt  USA 
Connelly,  Gerald  G.  Lt  USNR 

1937 

Conner,  Boudinat  USA 
Gilmer,  Howard  C.  Ens  USNR 
Harter,  Richard  L.  Chap 
Johnson,  Andrew  L.  Capt  Chap  USA 

1938 

Platt,  G.  Stanley  Lt  (jg)  USNR 
Polhemus,  S.  Douglas  Pvt  AAF 
Ray,  William  T.  x Lt  Inf  USA 

1939 

Bird,  Hubert  Corp  CAU  USA 
Boardman,  Thomas  L.  Lt  USNR 
Hengen,  H.  Edward  Capt  MC  USA 
Levine.  Louis  G.  Pvt  USA 
Mahl,  George  F.  Cand  USA 
Sagalyn,  Arnold  J.  Cand  USA 

1940 

Carroll,  Rene  E.  Lt  USA 
Foster,  Gordon 

Leonard,  Judson  G.  Corp  USA 


1941 

Graham,  Hilliard  Lt  (jg)  USNR 
Hadley.  Robert  B.  x A/S  USNR 
Holm.  Donald  S.  Lt  fjg)  USNR 
Spencer,  Walter  R.  Pvt  USA 

1942 

Campbell,  J.  Carey  Chap 
Hall,  James  T.  Lt  USNCR 
Loerke,  William  C.  A/C  USNAC 
Mallory,  Virgil  S.  Pvt  USA 
Otis,  Harry  B.  Ens  USNR 
Selle,  Richard  L,  Pvt  USA 
VanVechten,  Donald  C.  Lt  USA 

1943 

Anders,  Winfred  x Pvt  USA 
Baker,  Howard  T.  Mid  USNR 
Burrows,  Amos  T.  Mid  USNR 
Campbell,  Donald  F.  Pvt  USA 
Day,  Winston,  Mid  USNR 
Franklin,  G.  Robert  Mid  USNR 
Lietz,  Lloyd  J.  Pvt  Inf  USA 
Meredith,  Robert  C AV/S  AAF 
Sands,  Richard  T.  Pvt  USA 
Stothoff,  Frederick  S.  Corp  USA 
Throner,  Guv  A.  Mid  USNR 
Ulrich.  F.  Paul  Mid  USNR 
Whikehart,  Lewis  E. 

Youtz,  James  R.  Mid  USNR 

1944 

Bidwell,  Ralph  J.  RT  3/c  USNR 
Hurley,  William  G.  AV/S  AAF 
Mennini,  Peter  A.  Pvt  USA 
Moore,  Phillip  R.  Lt  AAF 
Rogers,  William  A.  Pvt.  USA 
Whiton,  Joseph  L.  Lt  AAF 

1945 

Fabish,  John  G.  Corp  USA 
Galloway,  Robert  L.  Pvt  FA  USA 
Gee,  Kenneth  H.  A/S  USNR 
Long,  Miner  B.  Pvt  MC  USA 
Savage,  Albert  W.  AV/S  AAF 

1946 

Bornstein,  Harold  D.  Pvt  AAC 
Burneson,  Donald  L.  Pvt  AAC 
Gumming.  William  S.  A/S  USNR 
Haigh,  Barton  A/S  USNR 
Hannaford,  Hugh  Pvt  LTSA 
Hug,  Arthur  A/S  USNR 
Hofman,  John  F.  Pvt  AAF 
Houston,  John  M.  Pvt  AAF 
Lambert.  G.  Warren  AV/C  AAF 
Martin,  Jack  A.  A/S  LTSNR 
McAdams,  David  S.  Pvt  FA  USA 
Peck,  Harold  A.  Corp  MC  USA 
Rice.  William  R.  A/S  USNR 
Rosenthal,  Vincent  A.  AV/S  AAF 
Wolovsky,  Lee  J. 

WOMEN  IN  SERVICE 
Hatch,  Louise  P.  Aux  1 /c  WAAC 
Riblet,  M.  Virginia  Sgt  WAAC 


of  all  who  would  know,  understand,  and 
use  facts  and  ideas.  Knowing,  under- 
standing, and  using  are  but  aspects  of 
control.  Liberal  training  enables  men 
so  to  control  the  mechanics  of  nature 
that  they  may  live  in  peace  and  in  dig- 
nity as  human  beings.  It  heightens 
men’s  awareness  of  the  terms  on  which 
human  beings  may  associate,  one  with 
another,  and  it  gives  men  perspective 
and  mastery  in  shaping  the  ends  of  their 
association.  It  reveals  the  power  of  in- 
tellectual, moral,  artistic,  and  spiritual 
values  to  elevate  man’s  nature — values 
which  fire  man’s  determination  to  be 
free  and  to  maintain  human  freedom. 

In  time  of  crisis,  therefore,  Oberlin 


College  reaffirms  its  faith  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
as  the  most  reliable  and  lasting  means 
of  giving  motive  power  and  direction 
to  the  efforts  of  men  to  make  their  lives 
worth  living.  It  will  continue  to  em- 
phasize the  obligation  of  its  smdents 
to  experience,  to  appreciate,  and  to  at- 
tain mastery  of  the  humanistic  values 
of  a liberal  training:  the  power  to  think 
or  reason,  to  invent  or  to  create,  to  judge 
or  to  evaluate.  To  that  end,  it  will  re- 
examine its  methods  of  instruction,  in- 
terpretation, and  integration  so  that 
its  graduates  may  better  maintain  a so- 
cial conscience  and  may  better  aid  in 
enlarging  positive  human  good 
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"TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG” 


CdltecL  tuf  Rebecca.  B'UcyJii 


Academy 

Word  has  recently  been  received  of  the  death 
of  George  C.  Menard  on  December  18,  1941. 

Mr.  (Acad.  ’03-’06)  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
Beardsley  of  Knoxville.  Tennessee,  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  son,  David  Frederick 
Beardsley,  on  June  2. 

1873 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hazeltine  (Mary  Snyder),  who 
will  be  90  years  old  on  July  24,  was  entertained 
at  a special  Mother’s  Day  dinner  by  her  sons, 
Dr.  Karl  S.  Hazeltine.  and  Dr.  Matthew  E.  Ha- 
zeltinQ,  and  their  families.  She  is  still  quite  active 
and  is  enjoying  life.  Her  address  is  596  S.  Tenth 
St.,  San  Jose,  California. 

1880 

"Fifty  years  of  useful  and  distinguished  ac- 
complishment.” says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  were 
reviewed  May  1.  in  the  Kansas  City  Branch  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
when  it  celebrated  its  Golden  Anniversary. 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Shepard  (Fanny  Arabell 
White,  ’02)  was  in  charge  of  the  ceremonies  and 
lit  the  50  candles  on  the  birthday  cake.  Remi- 
niscences of  the  early  years  in  the  history  of  the 
organization  came  from  far  and  wide.  The  first 
president  was  Mrs.  George  Clark  Mosher  (Ida 
Beagle.  ’80)  who  shared  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Kirsh- 
ner  (Agnes  Mary  Fairchild,  ’88)  in  the  organ- 
ization of  what  was  then  the  College  Women’s 
Club.  Mrs.  John  F.  Downing,  a graduate  of 
Smith  College,  recalls  the  initial  conference. 

I "Those  were  horse  and  buggy  days,”  re- 

salls  Mrs.  Downing.  "I  drove  down  to  see  Mrs. 
Mosher  and  we  talked  it  over.  Mrs.  Mosher  was 
enthusiastic  and  worked  hard,  as  there  was  only 
a small  group  to  begin  the  club.  ‘Go  west,  young 
man’  was  the  slogan  of  the  day.  The  men’s  Uni- 
versity club  was  flourishing,  but  we  had  to  go  to 
surrounding  towns  for  a larger  membership  and 
offer  attractive  programs.” 

Programs  and  objectives  initiated  by  the  small 
group  who  represented  the  colleges  in  a small 
western  town  during  the  ’80’s,  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  a civic  and  cultural  life  of  a 
great  city.  In  this  development  Oberlin  alumni 
have  continued  to  fill  an  active  role. 

1891 

For  the  members  of  the  class  of  ’91  present 
in  Oberlin  at  Commencement  time  there  were 
two  special  functions.  The  first  was  Sunday  eve- 
ning supper  with  Minnie  Beard  Siddall  as  host- 
ess. The  guest  list  included  Mrs.  David  B. 
Carpenter  (Rose  Hunter,  ’86-’89)  ; Edith  Clarke. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Cairns  (Bertha  Pope),  Alice  Jones 
Emery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  P.  Evans  (Mary  Har- 
ward),  Mrs.  G.  A.  Lawrence  (Carrie  Memmott), 
Grace  Stanton  Love,  Mr.,  ’89,  and  Mrs.  Amos 
Miller  (Jeanne  Gilbert,  Con.),  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr., 
Jarvis  Strong,  Con.;  also  Mary  C.  Miller,  ’90, 
and  Roger  Siddall,  ’18. 

On  Monday  there  was  a class  luncheon  at 
Cranford  with  fourteen  present.  Dr.  Delo  C. 
Grover,  because  of  conflicting  engagements  at 
Baldwin  Wallace,  was  not  able  to  be  in  Oberlin 
until  Commencement  day. 

1892 

Dr.  Scott  P.  Child  has  moved  to  517  6th  St., 
Columbia.  Missouri.  Dr.  Child  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  cultural  advantages  of  a college 
town. 

Caroline  E.  Chittenden  is  now  living  at  3845 
Fletcher  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  California.  She  writes, 
"I  can  see  hills  from  this  east  window,  and  it 
reminds  me  of  mine  in  Ingtai,  China,  where  the 
Girls  School  was.  1 am  gaining  right  along  and 
am  very  happy.” 

1893 

Of  the  53  living  members  of  the  class  of  1893, 
twenty-one  were  able  to  be  present  for  the  fif- 


tieth reunion.  They  were.  Mrs.  Flora  Bierce  Dee; 
Esther  Annette  Close;  Mrs.  Edith  Cole  Shat- 
tuck ; Mrs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman;  E.  Dana  Du- 
rand; C.  F.  Dutton;  Louis  E.  Hart;  Susan  F. 
Hinman;  Howard  M.  Jones;  Mrs.  Carrie  Kelso 
Russell;  Mrs.  Margaret  Mellen  McCord;  Mrs. 
Mary  Otis  Blake;  Henry  W.  Parsons;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Penfield  Wilson;  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Mil- 
likan; Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price;  C.  Winfred 
Savage;  Florence  M.  Snell;  Lilia  F.  Spelman ; 
Mrs.  Etta  Terry  McAnulty;  and  Etta  M.  Wright. 

This  number  was  augmented  by  wives  and 
families,  a few  ex-members,  and  Mrs.  George 
Hinman.  widow  of  George  Hinman.  Mrs.  Hin- 
man  was  the  only  representative  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  she  brought  greetings  from  the 
classmates  in  the  vicinity  of  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia— Albert  S.  Hawke.  Arthur  E.  Heacox, 
Lucy  Morley  Marden,  and  Oliver  Clifford.  These 
members,  with  their  husbands  and  wives,  were 
planning  a reunion  on  the  2nd  of  June  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Heacox,  so  a special  delivery  air 
mail  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Hinman  and  de- 
scribing the  Oberlin  reunion,  was  sent  to  them. 

The  best  part  of  the  Oberlin  reunion,  accord- 
ing to  your  correspondent,  was  the  gathering 
Sunday  evening  with  Mrs.  Millikan.  It  con- 
flicted with  the  President’s  reception,  but  Dana 
Durand  and  Florence  Snell  were  sent  to  rep- 
resent the  class.  From  those  who  were  not  able 
to  be  present  at  the  reunion,  twenty-five  let- 
ters were  read,  and  with  the  reminiscing  called 
up  by  references  in  these  letters  there  was  no 
time  left  for  the  members  present  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves.  "In  fact,  the  women  of 
the  class  are  all  due  to  report  seven-thirty  and 
ten  o’clock  failures  at  Madame  Johnston’s  next 


General  Exercises,  and  the  tew  men  present 
were  not  in  their  rooms  by  ten  o'clock.” 

The  ex-member,  General  Charles  Howland, 
did  the  class  credit  as  honorary  marshal  in  the 
academic  procession,  as  did  Louis  Hart,  as 
speaker  for  the  class  at  the  alumni  luncheon. 

The  class  voted  to  hold  a 55th  reunion  five 
years  hence. 

1894 

In  last  month’s  issue  we  reported  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Laird  were  moving  to  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  We  now  have  their  new  address 
there,  231  East  Victoria. 

1896 

Following  a brief  illness,  Mrs.  Emma  Chand- 
ler Cunningham,  wife  of  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cunning- 
ham, died  May  11  at  th  family  home,  2761 
Puuhonua  St..  Honolulu.  Surviving  are  her  hus- 
band, a daughter,  Miss  Helen  Cunningham  ’32. 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Farrington  High  School, 
Honolulu,  and  a son.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Cunning- 
ham, of  Spokane,  Washington. 

1897 

Elizabeth  Sheffield  Stelle,  who  has  been  a 
missionary  to  China  since  1899,  was  one  of  three 
foreign  missionaries  who  are  Oberlin  graduates, 
whose  retirement  was  announced  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  Boston. 
Mrs.  Stelle  had  continued  her  work  in  China  un- 
til 1941.  Her  husband,  William  B.  Stelle,  died 
in  1935.  Her  address  now  is  c/o  A.  D.  Sheffield, 
31  Madison  St.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

A clipping  from  the  New  York  Plerald  Trib- 
une reports  that  Walter  M.  Dick,  treasurer  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Supply  Company,  retired 
at  the  end  of  last  year  after  forty  years  of  service. 
He  joined  the  company  on  October  1,  1901,  in 
the  accounting  department  at  Pittsburgh,  later 
becoming  a traveling  auditor  in  1907  and  chief 
field  auditor  in  1915.  He  is  active  on  the  tech- 


Orville  Wright  Attends  Wedding  of  His  Grandniece  in  Oberlin 
. . . pictured  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dugald  Chaffee  at  the  reception  following 
their  wedding  in  Oberlin  on  May  29,  is  Orville  W right,  first  man  to  successfully  fly 
an  airplane,  brother  of  the  late  Katharine  Wright  Haskell,  ’98  and  good  friend  of 
many  Oberlin  alumni  of  his  sister’s  college  generation.  Mrs.  Chaffee  is  the  former 
Katharine  Wright,  ’44,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Wright,  of  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas, and  grandniece  of  Orville  Wright.  Mr.  Chaffee  graduated  / rom  Oberlin  in 
1942  and  is  a student  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Professor  Walter  M.  Horton 
performed  the  wedding  ceremony  in  Fairchild  Chapel.  The  reception  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Lord. 
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LAMED  news  commentator  Ray- 

mond  Gram  Swing,  x’06,  is  pictured 
here  (at  the  left)  with  Joel  B.  Hayden, 
’09  (right),  headmaster  of  Western  Re- 
serve Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  R.  S. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  academy  (center). 

Mr.  Swing  addressed  the  graduates 
on  the  subject  "Two  Worlds,”  compar- 
ing the  early  1900’s  with  today.  Cleve- 
land newspapers  quoted  him  as  follows: 
"You  live  on  a globe  today,  not  in  a 
hemisphere,  so  you  must  be  prepared 
to  use  your  minds  in  global  thinking.” 

That  New  Yorker  ''Profile” 

Many  former  Oberlin  students 
throughout  the  country  have  comment- 
ed on  the  "Profile”  of  Mr.  Swing,  writ- 
ten by  Richard  O.  Boyer  and  published 
in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  (issues 
of  November  14  and  21),  which  con- 
tained a most  unfavorable  picture  of 
Oberlin  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Replying  to  editorial  comment  in 
The  Oberlin  News-Tribune  concerning 
the  New  Yorker  articles,  Mr.  Swing  de- 
nied responsibility  for  the  magazine 
writer’s  picture  of  Oberlin.  His  letter 
also  contains  a beautiful  tribute  to  his 
boyhood  home  here.  We  reprint  the  let- 
ter, in  part,  as  follows: 

”1  am  more  than  a little  startled,  in 
reading  your  comment  on  the  New 
Yorker  Profile,  to  find  that  you  attribute 
to  me  die  views  of  Mr.  Boyer,  its  author, 
about  Oberlin  in  my  boyhood. 

"A  New  Yorker  Profile  is  a carica- 
ture. Its  intent  no  doubt  is  to  reveal 
truth,  but  it  attempts  to  do  so  by  dis- 
torting truth.  The  distortions,  in  this  in- 
stance, reached  out  to  present  the  Ober- 
lin of  my  boyhood  in  caricature,  as  well 
as  myself.  I regret  this,  but  surely  I am 
not  answerable  for  it.” 

Though  admitting  that  his  father, 
the  late  Albert  Temple  Swing,  74,  may 
have  been  a doctrinaire  religionist  in 
his  early  manhood  . . . "since  Darwin 
had  only  recently  written  'The  Origin 
of  the  Species’  ”...  Mr.  Swing  declares 
that  his  father  "never  was  a man  of  re- 
actionary tendencies.  . . his  life  is  a 
story  of  steady  broadening  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  and  he  became  not 
only  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  of  my 
acquaintance  but  also  one  of  the  most 
delightful  comrades  I ever  had.” 

"As  to  my  home,”  he  continued,  "it 
had  great  virtues.  It  was  strict,  so  were 
other  Oberlin  homes  at  the  time.  Ober- 
lin itself  was  narrow  and  strict  in  that 
era.  It  had  not  had  time  to  mellow  in 
the  warmth  of  modern  psychological  in- 
sight. I am  sometimes  struck  by  the  fact 
that  Oberlin,  which  pioneered  in  such 
great  liberal  projects  as  the  education  of 
women  and  of  Negroes,  yet  failed  so 
long  to  accept  the  implications  of  its 


own  liberalism.  But  that  is  true  of  die 
whole  Puritan  movement,  of  which 
Oberlin  was  an  offshoot. 

"My  home  was  liberal  in  another 
sense.  My  parents  were  exceptionally 
generous  and  hospitable,  they  gave  of 
themselves,  to  the  students  whom  they 
taught  and  the  community  in  which 
they  lived.  I am  sure  that  the  college  and 
the  seminary  had  a no  more  unselfish 
servant  than  my  father,  and  it  needs  to 
be  remembered  that  only  the  unselfish 
could  serve  Oberlin,  for  there  was  no 
material  reward. 

"The  home  in  which  I was  brought 
up  was  a center  where  I met  persons 
from  all  over  the  world.  In  it  music  was 


1897  (Cont'd) 

nical  advisory  committee  of  the  National  Electri- 
cal Wholesalers  Association. 

A new  address  is  reported  for  Elizabeth  Shef- 
field Stelle — c/o  A.  D.  Sheffield,  31  Madison 
St.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Henry  B.  Mowbray  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Piedmont  College  on 
May  30. 

1898 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Couch,  t’95-’98,  died  at 
Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  on  March  23.  Ordained  to 
the  ministry  at  Dowagiac,  Michigan,  in  1898,  he 
had  given  40  years  of  pastoral  leadership  to  Con- 
gregational churches,  when  in  1938,  ill  health 
compelled  his  retirement  while  serving  as  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Newton  Falls. 

1899 

Two  foreign  missionaries,  members  of  the  class 
of  ’99,  were  granted  retirement  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  Boston. 
They  are  Annie  E.  Pinneo,  who  has  served  for 
29  years  as  educator  in  Turkey  and  Greece  and 
left  Athens  last  spring  after  the  German  occu- 
pation; and  Mary  Williams  Hemingway,  who 
was  born  in  China  and  served  as  a missionary 
there  for  40  years.  Mrs.  Hemingway’s  daugh- 
ter, Winifred,  ’39,  was  accepted  as  a missionary 
candidate  for  service  in  China  as  a primary  school 


known  and  profoundly  valued,  litera- 
ture was  read  and  appreciated,  and  the 
perspective  was  in  no  mean  way  uni- 
versal. My  mother  remains  to  this  day 
a person  of  the  liveliest  interests  and 
intelligence,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the 
most  unselfish  persons  I ever  knew. 

"You  should  not  wonder  why  a boy 
breaks  away  from  such  a home.  Some- 
times children  are  unable  to  appraise 
the  values  of  the  home  until  they  have 
broken  away  from  it  and  found  it,  as 
it  were,  from  the  outside.  I had  not  left 
my  home  very  long  without  coming  to 
a thankfulness  for  it  that  will  never 
leave  me.  It  was  an  institution  built 
upon  truth,  love  and  beauty.” 


teacher  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  her  mother 
was  retired.  Miss  Hemingway  has  already  taught 
kindergarten  in  Taikti,  China,  for  two  years,  and 
returned  to  America  in  1942  on  the  Gripsholm. 

David  C.  Churchill,  x,  is  now  at  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  in  the  Equipment  Branch  of  Wing  Car 
Laboratories.  He  designed  a cover  for  the  A.  A. 
F.  planes  which  are  now  in  full  production  and 
made  a trip  to  Alaska  to  see  how  it  worked  in 
extreme  weather.  Mr.  Churchill  formerly  operat- 
er  an  oriental  rug  factory  in  Berea,  Kentucky. 

1900 

The  following  is  from  a recent  letter  from 
Rev.  John  P.  Davies,  written  January  31.  from 
Union  Hospital,  Foochow,  Free  China:  “One 
of  the  attractions  of  Foochow  is  that  there  is 
plenty  ot  work  to  do.  When  they  asked  me  to 
be  acting  superintendent  of  the  Union  Hospital 
and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  for  Fukien  Province.  I accepted,  al- 
though 1 told  them  I had  not  done  wonders  at 
such  work  in  Kinhwa.  This  magnificent  hospital 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodists  and 
Congregationalists.  When  1 came  to  Foochow 
the  superintendent  had  resigned  and  1 came  in  as 
pinch-hitter.  For  a long  time  negotiations  have 
been  going  on  to  bring  a real  superintendent 
from  Chengtu,  and  I have  been  holding  on  month 
by  month  until  he  can  come.  We  propose  to  go 
back  to  Chekiang  when  he  comes.  This  work  is 
fascinating.  I would  like  to  be  a hospital  chap- 
lain in  America  when  I retire  from  the  mission 
field.” 


FOR  JUNE  1943 
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1901 

Edward  B.  Rich,  of  Pelham,  New  York,  died 
May  1 at  the  age  of  65,  after  a short  illness.  He 
is  survived  by  a daughter,  Mrs.  Donald  E. 
Knight,  of  Spokane.  Washington,  and  a son, 
Lieutenant  William  R.  Rich,  ’39,  of  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky. 

1905 

Mrs.  Harold  Creglow  (Elizabeth  Rodhouse)  is 
an  authority  on  bibliotherapy,  of  which  she  says, 
"Bibliotherapy  is  a word  not  yet  found  in  the 
dictionaries  but  coined  in  the  manner  of  other 
therapies  and  coming  into  quite  general  use  to 
indicate  the  part  directed  reading  plays  in  many 
hospitals  as  an  adjunct  to  the  therapeutic  regi- 
men." 

After  many  years  of  personal  experience  as  a 
hospital  librarian  at  Hines  Hospital  which  was 
the  largest  veterans’  hospital  in  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Creglow  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
therapeutic  value  of  reading.  She  assisted  Edith 
Kathleen  Jones  in  the  writing  of  Miss  Jones’ 
book.  "The  Hospital  Library,”  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1939. 

Speaking  of  bibliotherapy  Mrs.  Creglow  says: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  should  know 
something  of  what  has  been  proved  by  hospital 
library  work  of  the  effects  of  reading  on  health, 
mental  and  physical,  for  at  least  five  reasons: 
for  one’s  own  reading,  suggestions  made  to 
others,  contacts  with  the  sick,  the  possibility  of 
personal  influence  in  introducing  bibliotherapy 
into  hospitals,  and  also  of  helping  to  create  a 
more  wholesome  mental  environment  in  our 
streets  by  the  elimination  of  the  worst  type  of 
magazines  from  news  stand  and  window  dis- 
plays. Any  public,  medical,  or  college  library 
should  be  able  to  furnish  some  information  on 
therapeutic  reading.  Probably  most  of  it  would 
be  in  connection  with  hospital  libraries,  or  in 
reports  of  addresses  at  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation, or  in  the  Medical  Bulletin  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administration." 


1906 

The  marriage  of  Mary  D.  Uline  to  Mr.  Maur- 
ice Pratt  Dunlap  will  take  place  June  30  in  Gor- 
don Chapel  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  Miss 
Uline  has  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  for  the  past  several  years.  Mr.  Dun- 
lap, a graduate  of  Princeton  University,  has  been 
in  consular  service  in  Norway,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Siam,  Haiti,  and  Scotland.  They  will  be 
at  home  after  July  15  at  Hotel  Bellevue,  Boston. 


1907 

Mrs.  Mark  H.  Wheeler  (Mildred  Bent) 
writes:  "We  are  still  enjoying  our  hilltop  home 
near  San  Diego,  where  we  came  on  our  return 
from  China  in  1934."  The  Wheelers  have  four 
children,  all  away  from  home.  "Lois,  our  young- 
est, graduates  from  Whittier  in  June.  One  son 
is  studying  meteorology  at  California  Tech  and 
is  an  Army  Air  Corps  cadet.  The  other  two  are 
married  and  have  families.” 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  Mrs.  E.  S.  Jones 
(Frances  Jeffery,  ’13)  writes:  "James  and  Fran- 
ces Jones  Lawson  are  still  in  India  carrying  on 
their  usual  mission  work.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter near  them  in  India,  whose  husband  is  an  of- 
ficer in  the  British  Army,  and  two  little  grand- 
sons there.  They  have  five  grandchildren  in  three 
families  in  this  country." 


1910 

Mrs.  James  L.  Pauley  (Clara  Lampson)  wril 
that  her  son,  James  Leroy,  Jr.,  who  has  be 
practicing  law  for  two  and  a half  years  at  Sera 
ton,  Iowa,  is  now  located  in  Washington,  D. 
with  the  F.  B.  I.  He  is  married  and  has  o 
Child,  James  Donald.  Clara's  older  daught. 
Mary  Jane,  who  graduated  in  home  economi 
at  Iowa  State  College,  is  now  Mrs.  L B C 
and  has  one  daughter,  Mary  Lee.  Clara’s  your 
cr  daughter,  Mary  Jean,  is  a junior  in  hi, 
school.  Mr.  Pauley  has  practiced  dentistry 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  for  thirty  years. 

Mabel  Rhodes,  besides  teaching  math  in  t 
senior  high  school  at  Ventnor.  New  Jersey,  a. 
as  faculty  advisor  for  a high  school  commit! 
on  public  safety,  does  USO  work,  does  sewi 
A™?,  and  finds  time  to  be  preside 
ot  the  Atlantic  City  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 


Martha  Bailey  Walton,  ’23 
...  a delightful  feature  of  the  an- 
nual reunion  concert  by  the  combined 
glee  clubs  were  the  solo  numbers  by 
Mrs.  Walton.  She  possesses  a beauti- 
ful voice  and  a most  pleasing  person- 
ality. Her  artistry  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  audience 


From  Hubert  K.  Scott  comes  word  that  he  is 
still  in  the  seed  business  in  Marysville,  Ohio. 
He  and  Mrs.  Scott  have  two  daughters  at  Miami 
University,  Jeanne,  who  will  graduate  from  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  this  year, 
and  Ann,  who  is  a sophomore  in  the  physical 
education  department. 

At  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Shaw 
(Frances  Woodside)  are  living  at  81  S.  Main  St., 
Fairfield,  Ohio.  Frances  is  a ward  secretary  in 
the  Miami  Valley  Plospital  in  Dayton.  Their 
son,  Richard,  is  a junior  engineer  in  the  power 
plant  laboratory  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  and 
daughter,  Lois,  is  a medical  technician  in  the 
laboratory  of  Hillcrest  Hospital  in  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa. 

George  Vradenburg  writes:  "Am  now  a grand- 
dad for  the  third  time.  George,  Jr.,  ’41.  a cap- 
tain in  the  U.  S.  M.  C.,  and  his  wife  (Beatrice 
White,  x’44)  presented  the  world  with  George, 
III,  on  March  14,  and  on  April  10  my  daughter 
Helen.  ’35,  had  her  second  son,  George  Gray 
Medill,  II.  Her  first  son,  George  F.  Medill, 
III,  will  be  two  years  old  in  July.  My  older  son, 
Newton,  entered  the  U.  S.  M.  C.  R.  January 
28  this  year,  took  his  boot  training  in  Parris 
Island  . . . and  is  now  in  Quantico,  Virginia 
. . . expects  to  get  his  2nd  lieutenant  commis- 
sion June  2. 

"Personally  I am  still  chairman  of  the  greater 
Toledo  U.  S.  O.  committee  and  have  just  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  one  of  the  19  districts 
in  Ohio  . . . My  better  ‘two-thirds’  is  doing  her 
own  housework  and  enjoying  it,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  in  a small  victory  garden  for  the 
rabbits  and  chipmunks  to  eat.” 

C.  Dean  Wells  is  working  in  Army  Ordnance. 
His  wife  is  active  in  the  Red  Cross,  and  his  fif- 
teen year  old  daughter  helps  after  school  in  the 
hospital. 

Marguerite  White  is  still  working  as  general 
secretary  of  the  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  New  Castle,  like  many  other  indus- 
trial towns  is  very  busy  with  war  orders  and 
has  many  more  women  workers  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Y’s  friendly  building  located  in  the 
center  of  town.  Marguerite’s  chief  diversion  is 
a victory  garden  5’  x 24’  back  of  her  apartment 
and  her  21  acre  farm  near  Parkersburg,  Virginia, 
where  she  goes  for  occasional  week-ends  and 
vacations. 

Rev.  William  F.  Frazier  has  resigned  as  ex- 


ecutive vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches,  and  on  May  1 took  office  as  treasurer 
of  this  and  three  allied  organizations. 

1912 

Marjorie  White,  Con.,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion with  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Works  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  and  has  returned  to  Chicago 
where  her  address  is  1608  West  Sherwin  Ave., 
Apt.  311,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. 

Ralph  T.  Hisey — See  class  of  1922. 

1913 

Ernest  Yocom  is  working  in  the  office  of  the 
Fisher  Aircraft  Corporation  Bomber  Plant,  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  Cleveland  Airport. 

1914 

Violet  Starkweather  writes  from  Spokane, 
Washington,  where  she  has  been  teaching  for 
some  time  in  North  Central  High  School.  She 
expects  to  be  in  Ohio  this  summer,  her  address 
after  June  20  being  Madison,  Lake  County,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  David  Pierce  (Lola  Randall)  writes  that 
she  has  been  busy  this  past  year  keeping  the 
home  fires  burning  at  Elkins  Park,  their  Phil- 
adelphia home,  and  making  midweek  trips  to 
their  apartment  in  New  York  to  keep  her  hus- 
band company.  He  is  working  for  Uncle  Sam  as 
chief  engineer  for  General  Analine  and  Film  Com- 
pany, and  gets  home  to  Elkins  Park  on  week- 
ends. David,  Jr.,  expects  to  graduate  from  Penn 
Charter  Prep  School  this  year  and  wants  to  join 
the  Navy.  Daughter  Sue  will  finish  her  freshman 
year  at  Abington  Friends  School  this  year. 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Kuhns  (Marie  Wilson)  died 
April  30  at  her  home,  901  Oakwood  Ave.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  after  an  illness  of  about  a year. 

After  her  graduation  from  Oberlin,  she  was 
appointed  a teacher  of  physical  education  at  Ken- 
nard  School,  Cleveland,  and  served  in  the  Cleve- 
land schools  until  1926.  She  was  appointed  assist- 
ant dean  of  women  at  Miami  University  which 
post  she  held  for  a number  of  years  before  going 
to  Dayton  in  1932  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Young  Women’s  league.  She  held  this  position 
until  her  marriage  in  1934. 

Surviving  her  are  her  husband,  her  mother, 
Mrs.  E.  Wallace  Wilson,  of  Cleveland;  one 
brother.  John  Wilson,  of  Toronto,  and  a sister, 
Mrs.  Eileen  Bogan  of  Michigan. 

1916 

Lyman  V.,  t,  and  Muriel  Poor  Cady — See  class 
of  1942. 

J.  Frederic  Shreiner — See  class  of  1919. 

1918 

Frances  Jelinek.  sister  of  Mrs.  Elston  Belknap 
(Helen  Jelinek)  is  a candidate  for  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  Miss  Jelinek 
is  a graduate  of  University  of  Chicago. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Mitchell  (Georgie  Brown)  in  the  death  of  their 
son,  Robert,  age  19,  on  March  7. 

Jean  Ware  Wright — See  class  of  1919. 

1919 

Mrs.  Hiram  Salisbury  (Mary  Johnston)  is 
president  of  the  Houston,  Texas,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  also  holds  offices  in  the  A.  A.  U.  W., 
U.  S.  O.  Council,  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Mr.  Salisbury  is 
chairman  of  the  architectural  groups  solving  the 
housing  problems  in  areas  in  and  near  Houston. 
Their  son,  Dan,  is  a private  first  class  in  the 
Air  Corps,  now  stationed  near  Denver. 

Commander  Grover  B.  Turner  writes  from 
Pensacola,  Florida,  that  he  is  in  the  Naval  Air 
Service,  as  commanding  officer  of  a Naval  Air 
Station.  He  has  been  on  active  duty  a little 
over  two  years.  Pie  also  has  a son  in  the  Naval 
Air  Service. 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  White  (Helen  Bigelow)  sends 
greetings  to  all  ’19ers.  She  has  been  principal 
of  the  Norwalk.  Ohio,  Centralized  Junior  High 
School  for  the  last  three  years  and  next  year 
will  be  in  the  Latin  and  history  departments  of 
the  Milan,  Ohio,  high  school. 

Mrs.  John  M.  L.  Gorett  (Lelia  Hazeltine) 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  been  forced  by  ill 
health  to  take  a year’s  leave  of  absence  from 
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her  library  work  in  New  York.  However,  she 
is  active  in  Red  Cross  and  B.  W.  R.  activities. 
Her  husband  adjusts  compasses  and  other  instru- 
ments on  U.  S.  and  British  ships  before  they 
put  out  to  sea. 

Mrs.  Milton  N.  Thompson  (Marian  Smith)  is 
living  at  952 — 15th  St.,  Newport  News,  \ irginia. 
Her  husband  is  a major  in  charge  of  the  dental 
clinic  at  the  port.  Robin  Smith  Thompson  is 
five  and  one-half  years  old. 

Margaret  Rice  was  married  on  December  24. 
1942.  to  Mr.  John  B.  Egeland.  Mr.  Egeland  is 
a native  of  Norway  and  is  at  present  in  defense 
work  in  Elyria.  Margaret  is  still  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  dramatics  at  the  Amherst  high  school. 

The  Warner  and  Swazey  letter  head  of  Walter 
Bailey  tells  us  that  he  is  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  of  that  company.  Walt  says  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Bailey  (Marion  Clark,  x'24)  have  four 
sons,  ages  16.  13,  11,  and  9.  “who  constitute 
my  hobby.”  He  sends  regards  to  all  the  class 
of  ’19. 

Shelton  Wright  reports  from  Saginaw.  Michi- 
gan. where  lie  and  Mrs.  Wright  (Jean  Ware, 
k’18)  live.  He  says  that  their  daughter,  Caro- 
lyn, has  just  completed  her  sophomore  year  in 
Oberlin,  and  their  son.  Newell,  was  awarded  an 
Oberlin  scholarship  the  same  day  he  was  notified 
he  was  accepted  for  the  Navy  V-12  engineering 
training.  Then  there  is  also  8 year  old  Willis. 
According  to  Shelton,  “Papa  has  and  Mamma 
hasn't  bifocals!” 

Mary  Shreiner,  daughter  of  Mr..  16,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Frederic  Shreiner  (Alice  Ralston),  will  be  a 
senior  in  Oberlin  in  the  fall.  She  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Women’s  Student  Government 
League  and  chairman  of  the  War  Council.  The 
Shreiners’  son.  Bob,  is  a senior  in  high  school. 
Alice  says  that  she  is  teaching  chemistry  for  the 
duration. 

Rowland  Berthoff.  Helen  Tappan  Utterback’s 
older  son,  graduated  last  June  from  Oberlin 
“cum  laude”  winning  a three  year  Princeton  fel- 
lowship in  history.  He  is  now  in  the  Canal 
Zone  with  the  Coast  Artillery.  Warner,  the 
younger  son,  graduated  in  May  from  Hotchkiss, 
was  valedictorian  of  his  class,  with  innumerable 
honors  and  prizes  to  his  credit.  He  will  be  in 
V-12  in  July. 

Besides  managing  her  home  in  Riverdale,  New 
York.  Helen  has  a full  time  job  as  alloy  analyst 
for  the  American  Aluminum  Company  at  Edge- 
water,  New  Jersey. 

She  writes,  “Can  you  believe  it,  a Master  in 
English  who  never  was  inside  a chem  lab,  now 
a full  fledged  laboratory  technician?  I have  a 
job  in  the  testing  laboratories  of  Alcoa,  where 
they  make  continuous  tests  of  all  aluminum  from 
the"  furnaces  to  see  that  Army  and  Navy  planes 
will  be  of  the  finest  material.  I have  learned  to 
do  quantitative  analysis  and  to  operate  the  won- 
derful spectograph,  which,  by  ultra  violet  rays, 
takes  pictures  of  the  interior  of  alloys.  Also,  I 
run  the  densitometer  which  makes  a graph  of  the 
spectrum  lines  on  the  plates.  I have  learned 
more  in  a shorter  time  than  ever  in  my  life.  It 
is  fascinating,  stimulating,  and  important  work.” 
Helen’s  address  is  3875  Waldo  Ave.,  Riverdale, 
New  York. 


1921 

Rev.  Chester  F.  Dunham,  S.T.M.,  “has  done 
a fine  piece  of  objective  writing”  in  his  book, 
“The  Attitude  of  the  Northern  Clergy  Toward 
the  South,  1860-65."  published  by  The  Gray 
Co  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  book  of  258  pages  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
in  Toledo  was  submitted  as  a dissertation  in 
candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  T.  Lansdale  has  recently  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  post  of  State  Commissioner  of  Social 
Welfare  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  Mr.  Lansdale  has  had  over  20  years’ 
experience  in  public  and  private  welfare  work,  as 
an  administrator,  teacher,  writer,  and  leader  in 
various  fields  of  social  work.  Since  ”7  he  has 
been  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work. 


1922 

Mrs.  Robert  Barber  (Wrey  Warner)  is  as- 
sistant physical  education  director  at  the  1 . W. 
C.  A.  in  Toledo,  and  besides  that  is  an  instructor 
in  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Toledo.  In  be- 
tween times  she  gives  excellent  talks  on  our  re- 
lationship with  South  America. 


Ensign  Dean  Holdeman,  ’38 
. . . saw  action  during  the  amphibi- 
ous attack  on  Attu,  according  to  a 
note  from  former  coach,  Ensign  Bob 
Keefe 


Evelyn  Hisey,  daughter  of  Mr..  ’12,  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  T.  Hisey  (Anne  Billington,  Con.),  gradu- 
ated from  Shaw  High  School  in  East  Cleveland 
this  month  and  expects  to  be  a freshman  at 
Oberlin  next  fall.  Evelyn  was  awarded  a schol- 
arship to  Flora  Stone  Mather  College  in  Cleve- 
land but  turned  it  down  to  carry  on  the  family 
tradition  at  Oberlin. 

1923 

Rufus  H.  and  Louise  Hyde  Emery  report  a 
pleasant  visit  with  David  C.  Creighton.  Jr.,  x 29, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Grover  (Ruth 
Creighton,  ’21),  when  he  stopped  in  Buenos 
Aires  early  in  Alay  on  his  way  to  Cairo,  Egypt. 


1924 

Frank  Huntley  has  accepted  the  position  of 
head  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Carleton 
College.  He  and  Mrs.  Huntley  (Katharine 
Burgner)  will  move  to  Northfield,  Minnesota, 
about  August  1. 

Marion  Clark  Bailey,  x — See  class  of  1919. 

1925 

Jean  (Regina)  Bogan  is  associate  general 
secretary  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Indianapolis. 
Her  Y conducts  swing  shift  recreation  programs, 
11:30  p.  m.  to  4 a.  m.,  with  swimming  classes 
at  4:30  a.  m. 

Evelyn  Moulton  Chamberlin  is  working  at 
Jack  and  Heintz  in  Bedford,  Ohio,  assembling 
airplane  instruments. 

1927 

Mrs.  John  S.  Sills  (Esther  Marshall)  was  rep- 
resented by  nine  pieces  of  her  very  original  and 
charming  pottery  in  the  May  Show  at  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art.  Miss  Grace  V.  Kelly,  art 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  wrote  of 
this  entry,  “Esther  Marshall  Sills,  another  pot- 
ter of  exceptional  ability,  is  represented  by  nine 
pieces  in  which  the  creative  vies  with  craftsman- 
ship for  attention.  Her  Punch  Bowl  is  a thing 
of  sheer  beauty,  the  inside  a deep,  dark  blue, 
and  the  outside  decorated  with  bunches  of  blue 


violet  grapes  outlined  in  clay  color.  Her  Yellow 
Scraffito  Vase  is  a triumph  of  good  taste  and 
artistic  restraint.” 

Belated  congratulations  to  Mr.,  ’28,  and  Mrs. 
Jerome  D.  Davis  (Doris  Hassler)  whose  son, 
Jerome,  Jr.,  was  born  on  March  16. 

1928 

Jerome  D.  Davis — See  class  of  1927. 

The  article  by  Ruth  Tracy  Millard,  about 
which  we  wrote  in  the  April  issue,  has  had 
its  title  altered  to  “53  Hours  a Week.”  It  ap- 
peared in  the  June  12  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Lieutenant  (j.  g.)  Henry  L.  Hosfield,  x,  is 
commanding  a Navy  gun  crew  aboard  a Mer- 
chant Marine  vessel  and  spends  most  of  his  time 
trying  to  get  stuff  across  the  Atlantic,  according 
to  a letter  from  him  dated  May  27. 

Virginia  Brown,  Con.,  who  has  been  Airs. 
Fred  D.  Walker  since  July  3,  1942,  reports  that 
her  address  will  be  Box  787,  Hurley,  New  Alex- 
ico,  until  further  notice.  Virginia  attended  North- 
western University  School  of  Music  from  1940 
to  1941  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Music.  The  following  year  she  taught  music 
education  and  voice  at  New  Mexico  State  Teach- 
ers College  in  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Walker  is  employed  by  the  Nevada  Consolidated 
Copper  Company  of  Hurley. 

1929 

David  C.  Creighton,  Jr.,  x,  visited  the  Rufus 
Emerys.  ’23,  in  Buenos  Aires,  early  in  May 
while  on  his  way  to  Egypt.  Dave  is  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  Cairo. 

Owen  T.  Jones  is  now  Lieutenant  Commander 
Jones  of  the  Navy  Ordnance  Division.  His  ad- 
dress is  The  Allies  Inn,  Washington.  Pie  was 
in  Oberlin  for  Commencement  to  see  his  sister, 
Marian,  receive  her  degree. 

1930 

Ruth  Helen  McQuate  is  in  training  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.,  for  overseas  duty  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  as  a hospital  visitor.  She  has  been 
assistant  librarian  at  the  Edgewater  branch  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

1931 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Burrows  (Margaret 
Boynton,  x)  are  proud  parents  of  a son,  John 
Townshend,  born  in  June.  The  news  was  re- 
ported by  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Boynton,  '08,  Mar- 
garet’s mother. 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Tweedy  (Lura  Snell)  is  now 
living  at  420  Rosemont  Blvd.,  San  Gabriel,  Cali- 
fornia. She  would  like  to  hear  from  Oberlinites 
in  that  vicinity. 


1932 

Ordination  services  for  William  T.  Matters 
were  held  in  Oberlin's  First  Church  on  June  13. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  director  of 
religious  education  at  the  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Matters  (Ada  Cooper)  left  Oberlin  recently  for 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  to  visit  Ada's  parents. 
Their  plans  for  next  year  are  still  indefinite. 


Sylvia  Hardy's  engagement  to  Lieutenant 
“'laude  J.  Sellers,  USA,  has  been  announced, 
lieutenant  Sellers  was  graduated  from  the  Offi 
■ers’  Candidate  school  of  the  Army  Quartermas- 
ers’  Corps  at  Camp  Lee.  Virginia,  and  will  be 
rationed  at  Oklahoma  City  Air  Base.  Sylvia 
s program  director  of  the  USO  in  Petersburg. 
Virginia.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

A second  son,  Stephen,  was  born  on  Novem- 
5er  8,  1942,  to  Mr.  and  Airs.  Robert  J.  Kilmer, 
rhe  Kilmers’  address  is  3533  Island  Ave.,  o- 
edo. 

Lieutenant  Elliott  Grabill  was  detached  from 
Fort  Mifflin  Ammunition  Depot  ln  P1,‘!?d.e  p. 
ind  began  training  for  sea  duty  at  Fort  Schuyle 
n the  Bronx.  New  York.  Before 
iis  new  training  he  was  able  to  come  o 


lartha  Comstock  Holden— See  class  of  1935. 
lenn  Lewis  was  in  Oberlin  for  Commence- 
t and  the  Alumni  Luncheon.  He  is  at  Grace 
scopal  Church  in  Mansfield  now.  Jane  Mar 
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garet  was  born  March  1,  1942,  and  Nancy  is 
now  three. 

A second  son  was  born  in  November,  1942, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Campbell. 

Betty  Wason,  x,  former  CBS  correspondent 
in  Athens  and  author  of  “Miracle  in  Hellas,”  a 
recent  Macmillan  publication,  has  received  a fel- 
lowship at  the  Breadloaf  Writers  Conference, 
conducted  each  summer  under  the  auspices  of 
M iddlebury  (Vt.)  College.  Only  three  fellow- 
ships were  given  for  this  year’s  session. 


1934 

Bob  Bryan  is  now  in  Akron.  Ohio.  His  ad- 
dress is  392  Beechwood  Drive. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Y.  Durand  writes  that 
he  is  attending  a newly  organized  school  for 
pack  artillery  officers  to  be.  The  school  is  at 
Camp  Carson,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near 
Colorado  Springs. 

Joseph  Holloway.  Con.,  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  staff  sergeant  at  Pendleton  Field,  Ore- 
gon. He  is  chief  administrative  clerk  and  en- 
tertainment director  in  the  Special  Services  Of- 
fice of  Pendleton  Field. 

Music  degree  from  West  Virginia  University 
and  is  now  awaiting  his  call  into  the  army.  His 
wife  is  a member  of  the  WAAC  and  is  stationed 
at  Daytona  Beach. 

Officer  Candidate  Richard  J.  Kent,  who  has 
been  in  the  army  for  the  last  seven  months  is 
now  at  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s  School  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Before  leaving  New 
York,  where  he  was  previously  stationed  at  the 
Headquarters  Second  Service  Command,  he  met 
George  Biro  and  his  wife.  He  reports  that 
George  is  probably  in  the  army  by  this  time. 

Marion  Terrell  reports  that  some  neighbors 
of  hers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Schnelker  have  a 
new  daughter,  Catharine  Anne  Schnelker. 

1935 

Mrs.  Carl  Braun  (Victoria  Low,  Con.)  writes 
from  Honokaa,  Hawaii,  where  she  is  still  teach- 
ing music  at  the  Honokaa  High  and  Elementary 
School.  Her  husband  is  district  representative 
of  the  Hilo  Electric  Light  Company.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Vickie,  is  now  four  years  old  and  hopes  to 
come  to  Oberlin  someday.  Any  Oberlinites  in  the 
armed  forces  in  Hawaii  will  be  most  welcome  at 
the  Braun  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Holden  (Martha  Com- 
stock, K’33)  are  now  living  at  2637  Goddard  Rd., 
in  Toledo,  where  they  welcome  Oberlin  friends. 
“Patty”  and  Jim  have  a fine  eight  month  old 
son,  Stephen  Thomas,  who  was  born  October  7, 
1942.  Jim,  who  is  practicing  law  with  the  firm 
of  Ritter  and  Dougherty,  has  been  president  of 
the  Toledo  Alumni  Association  for  the  past  year. 
“Patty”  is  busy  with  her  home  and  many  com- 
munity and  service  activities. 


1936 


Samuel  D.  Koonce,  who  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  assistant  in  physiological  chemis- 
try at  Ohio  State  University,  will  receive  his 
Ph.D.  degree  this  month.  On  May  17  he  was 
elected  to  full  membership  in  the  Ohio  State 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi,  national  honorary  scien- 
tific society.  Mr.  Koonce  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  research  chemist  with  Innis,  Speiden  and 
Company,  of  New  York  City. 


Captain  and  Mrs.  Alden  Brooks  Ranney  (Ruth 
Snow)  are  the  parents  of  a second  son,  David 
Francis,  born  February  14,  in  Chicago.  David’s 
brother,  Robert,  is  a year  and  a half  old  now. 
Brooks  is  still  stationed  at  Camp  Forrest,  Tennes- 
see, and  Ruth  and  the  children  are  staying  tem- 
porarily with  her  family  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Lightner  (Marga- 
ret Collin)  announce  the  birth  of  Lawrence 
Chute.  Jr.,  on  April  4,  at  Morristown,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mrs.  Carl  Melinot  (Ellen  Morgan)  is  now  liv- 
ing at  536  Clarendon  Rd.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Mary  Schroeder  is  now  Mrs.  Ken  Chapmar 
Her  Lakewood  address  is  good  for  the  present. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Fessler  (Ruth  Kanolt)  shoul 
xtJW»i rC  a(^ressed  at  1230  New  Hampshire  Ave 
N-  W • APt-  704,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Mrs.  Kent  Spelman  (Elizabeth  Langvand)  i 
now  in  Florida  with  her  husband  who  is  an  er 
gmecrmg  officer  in  the  Navy.  Her  address  i 
General  Delivery,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


Steinbinder-Gamble 

. . . see  class  of  1940 


Lieutenant  Joseph  T.  AvelTa  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps 
on  April  16.  He  is  assigned  to  the  Signal  Sec- 
tion at  San  Antonio  Air  Depot  Control  Area 
Command,  Kelly  Field,  Texas.  He  is  assistant 
signal  supply  officer  and  military  head  of  the 
Property  Department.  In  addition  to  other  du- 
ties, Lt.  Avella  has  established  a school  for  the 
training  of  sub-depot  supply  and  property  clerks 
in  the  control  area,  which  consists  of  all  of  Texas, 
and  parts  of  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  New  Mexico. 

Captain  Howard  H.  Patrick,  t,  was  married 
May  28  to  Miss  Evelyn  Lockard  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio.  Captain  Patrick  is  a chaplain  in  the  Army 
and  is  stationed  at  Butte,  Montana. 

Uel  P.  McCullough  has  been  granted  an  hon- 
orable (medical)  discharge  from  the  Army,  and 
his  address  now  is  Box  1369,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fisher  (Katherine 
Danforth)  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter,  Jane  Danforth  Fisher,  on  May  24  in 
Rochester,  New  York. 

1937 

Robert  K.  Zuck  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
botany  from  the  University  of  Chicago  on  June 
18. 

Lois  Hall  was  married  on  April  27  to  Pri 
vate  Myron  H.  Evans.  Lois,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hall  (Grace  Leavenworth, 
’07-’08),  is  now  living  at  9552  Prairie,  Detroit. 

The  wedding  of  Ruth  Vehe  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  D.  Robinson,  USA,  took  place  recently 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Marjorie  Johnson  to  Ensign  Richard  L. 
Morse,  x,  May  2,  in  the  Garber,  Oklahoma, 
Methodist  Church.  Ensign  Morse  graduated 
from  the  University"of  Wisconsin  and  at  present 
is  on  leave  from  Iowa  State  College  where  he 
has  been  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Mrs.  Morse 
was  graduated  from  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  and 


has  been  on  the  faculty  there  for  the  past  year. 
Ensign  and  Mrs.  Morse  arc  now  living  at  2712 
Derby  St.,  Berkeley,  California. 

Ensign  Richard  Lee  Harter  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Sellers,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  R. 
Sellers  of  Chicago,  were  married  early  in  May 
at  the  home  of  the  bride.  Her  father,  dean  of 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  officiated  at 
the  wedding.  Ensign  Harter,  who  graduated 
from  Presbyterian  Seminary,  expects  his  call 
soon  as  a Navy  chaplain.  Mrs.  Harter  is  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  and  the  Cosmopolitan  School 
of  Music. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Sheila  Marran, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Marran 
of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  to  Lieut.  William 
R.  Winship,  has  been  announced.  Lieut.  Win- 
ship  received  his  commission  in  the  Medical  Ad- 
ministration Corps  at  Carlisle  Barracks  and  is 
stationed  at  MacDill  Field,  Florida. 

First  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Tucker 
announce  the  birth  of  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Jane, 
on  June  13  at  Pine  Mountain,  Kentucky. 

1938 

Mrs.  Roy  G.  Harley  (Jane  Edwards)  is  now 
living  at  5560  Pershing,  Apt.  536,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Her  husband  is  an  ensign  in  the  Sea- 
Bees,  Naval  Construction  Unit.  Jane  would  enjoy 
hearing  from  Oberlin  friends  in  St.  Louis. 

Wayne  A.  Bowers  is  employed  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  physics  at  Cornell  University.  His  address 
is  103  Highland  Place,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Bill  Fendrich  is  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  sta- 
tioned abroad.  Mrs.  Fendrich  (Corinna  Mor- 
gan, Con.  ’40)  is  living  at  339  Kiefaber  St., 
Dayton.  Ohio.  Prior  to  entering  service,  Bill  was 
with  Allison  Aeronautical  Company  in  Texas. 

The  engagement  of  Sarah  Eleanor  Leiserson, 
x,  to  Lieutenant  David  La  Mar,  USA,  has  beeD 
announced.  Miss  Leiserson  was  graduated  from 
Antioch  College  in  1940.  Lieutenant  La  Mar 
was  graduated  in  business  administration  from 
Indiana  University  in  1940  and  until  entering 
the  service  was  in  business  in  Los  Angeles. 

1939 

Bob  Meijer  is  doing  war  research  work  at  M. 
I.  T.  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  Meijers’ 
address  is  238  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  marriage  of  Helen  Mary  Forbush  to  Rob- 
ert Howison  Overstreet,  on  May  14,  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  has  been  announced. 

Ensign  Craig  Trueblood  has  a new  San  Fran- 
cisco address.  He  has  had  one  year  of  service  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  two  months’  training  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  at  Tucson,  and  two 
months’  training  at  the  Naval  and  Marine  Ar- 
mory at  Los  Angeles. 

Lieutenant  Wm.  R.  Rich — See  class  of  1901. 

Jane  Longstreet  Mariboe,  x — See  class  of  1940. 

1940 

Margaret  Gamble  and  John  Steinbinder  were 
married  May  25  in  the  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
of  New  York  City.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Stein- 
binder were  in  Oberlin  recently  on  a short  va- 
cation. 

Richard  L.  Snyder  received  the  bachelor  of 
divinity  degree  from  Union  Theological  Seminary 
on  May  17.  He  expects  to  serve  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Fryeburg,  Maine. 

June  26  is  the  date  set  for  the  wedding  of 
Kenneth  Rudolph  to  Miss  Sylvia  Raymond  Price 
of  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Ellis  Sprunger  writes  from  Camp  Roberts  that 
a goodly  part  of  his  army  career  so  far  has 
been  spent  in  the  post  hospital  recovering  from 
pneumonia.  He  was  ill  for  six  weeks  and  follow- 
ing that  worked  for  a month  on  a field  artillery 
newspaper.  Sprunger  writes,  “Wrote  a column 
here  entitled  'Off  the  G.  I.  Cuff,’  but  with  cen- 
sorship so  flagrant  my  heart  wasn’t  in  it.” 

Herb  Mariboe.  who  has  been  a master  in  the 
social  studies  department  and  coach  of  the 
lower  school  athletics  at  Peddie  School  in  Highs- 
town.  New  Jersey,  reported  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  on  May  4,  where  he  will 
receive  his  basic  training.  Mrs.  Mariboe  (Jane 
Longstreet,  x’39),  is  remaining  at  the  school  and 
will  be  the  nurse  for  the  summer  session  and  the 
Peddie  Farm  Project. 
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Corinna  Morgan  Fendrich — See  class  of  1939. 

Louis  Cahan,  x — See  class  of  1941. 

1941 

The  marriage  of  Mildred  Podvidz  to  J.  Louis 
Cahan.  x’40,  took  place  on  May  30.  They  are  at 
home  after  June  15  at  1001  West  7th  St..  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Lieutenant  Horace  Kennedy  has  recently  been 
assigned  to  the  War  Department  Office  of  De- 
pendency Benefits  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Ken- 
nedy is  in  the  Record  and  Record  Searching 
Branch  of  the  Processing  Division.  He  will  assist 
in  administering  the  major  benefits  to  soldiers’ 
dependents. 

The  following  is  a letter  from  Lieutenant 
Bob  Beers  from  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland:  “I  spend  my  time  for  the  most  part 
flying  B-25  bombers  dropping  bombs  for  various 
acceptance  tests.  Yesterday  wc  were  dropping 
them  into  the  side  of  a brick  building  at  250 
mph.  We'd  drop  the  bombs  from  an  altitude  of 
50  feet  to  insure  a direct  hit.  Then  the  ground 
crew  would  examine  the  bomb  casing  to  see 
how  it  stood  up  under  the  blow.  It’s  really  great 
sport !” 

A note  was  received  recently  from  Joan  Kel- 
ler, x.  Her  home  address  is  2412  Euclid  Heights 
Blvd..  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Kenneth  H.  Sheldon  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced from  ensign  to  lieutenant,  junior  grade, 
in  the  Navy.  He  is  serving  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  in  gunnery. 

The  engagement  of  Jean  Lowry,  Con.,  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Davis,  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Episco- 
pal Church.  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  was  recently 
announced. 

Kenny  Briggs,  Ensign,  USNR,  and  Betty 
Steinmetz,  ’44,  were  married  June  4 in  Elkins 
Park,  Pennsylvania.  Attendants  at  the  wedding 
were  Virginia  Brooks,  ’44,  and  Phil  Worcester, 
’42,  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Briggs  are  now  at  home  at  Apt. 
609,  63S3  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Marian  Moore  was  married  to  Lawrence  C. 
Meredith.  Jr.,  x.  on  May  29.  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  Oberlin.  Best  man  at  the  wed- 
ding was  Bob  Butler,  of  Chicago.  The  bride  and 
groom  are  now  at  home  at  417  Fifteenth  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Larry  is  now  a second  year 
student  at  Ohio  State  Medical  School. 

James  P.  Hill — See  class  of  1942. 

1942 

The  Conservatory  has  awarded  the  Selby  H. 
Houston  prize  to  Fenner  Douglass  and  William 
Eckert.  It  is  annually  awarded  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  theory  and  organ  and  takes  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  the  winner’s  music  library. 
The  prize  is  awarded  in  memory  of  Selby  H. 
Houston,  ’27,  who  died  March  4.  1929. 

The  engagement  of  Harriet  Cady  to  Fred  Bow- 
ers Spvker,  of  Centre  Hall,  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  announced  by  her  parents,  Professor,  t’16. 
and  Mrs.  Lyman  V.  Cady  (Muriel  Poor,  ’16)  of 
Hanover,  Indiana.  Mr.  Spyker  is  a graduate  of 
Penn  State  College  and  will  receive  his  B.D.  de- 
gree from  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  this 
summer.  Harriet  is  Girl  Reserve  Secretary  with 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Edwin  Knauft  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  the  field  of  psychology  from  Brown 
University  at  Commencement  exercises  on 
June  2. 

Ellen  MacDaniels  received  a Master’s  Degree 
from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplom- 
acy, Medford,  Massachusetts,  on  May  16. 

Cpl.  John  D.  Balcomb  completed  a specialized 
course  at  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  School,  Camp 
Davis,  North  Carolina,  in  May. 

Katharine  Wright,  ’44,  and  E.  Dugald  Chaffee 
were  married  May  29  in  Fairchild  Chapel.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Walter  M.  Hor- 
ton, of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology. 
Ruth  Eaton,  of  the  class  of  '44  was  bridesmaid, 
and  Robert  Holmes,  ’42,  of  New  York  City,  was 
best  man.  Following  a wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chaffee  will  spend  the  summer  at  a camp 
near  Kingston,  New  York,  and  next  fall  they 
will  make  their  home  in  New  York  City,  where 
Dug  is  attending  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Prussing-Wolvington 
. . . see  class  of  1 943 


Meredith-Moore 
. . . see  class  of  1941 


Shirley  Simpson  Jerauld  left  recently  for  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  to  lie  with  her  husband  who  is  sia- 
tioned  at  Dow  Field  there.  Her  address  for  the 
summer  will  lie  c/o  Lieut.  C.  T.  Jerauld  \ T C 
c/o  Control  Office,  Dow  Field,  Bangor,'  Maine] 

Alice  James  received  a master  of  arts  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University  on  June  11. 


June  29  is  the  date  set  for  the  wedding  of 
Jean  Mills  lo  James  P.  Hill,  Ml.  In  the  wedding 
party  are  Dot  Morris,  who  will  be  a bridesmaid, 
Betty  Mills,  ‘39,  maid  of  honor,  and  Robert 
Muhlhauser.  Ml,  best  man.  Jim  and  Jean  will 
live  ill  Washburn.  Wisconsin,  where  Jim  is  a 
chemist  with  the  DuPont  Company, 


Moulton  P russing — See  class  of  1943. 
Robert  Chandler — See  class  of  1943, 


Douglas  Handyside,  Jr.,  and  James  Hall  grad- 
uated May  26  from  the  Naval  Air  Training 
t enter.  Corpus  Christi.  Texas,  and  were  com- 
missioned ensigns.  Hall  is  now  stationed  at  Jack- 
sonville.  Florida. 


1943 

Corporal  Ward  F.  Chick,  x,  is  now  in  North 
Africa. 

David  Carson  and  Dick  Marshall  have  entered 
the  Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen’s  School  located 
on  the  campus  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

The  engagement  of  Carol  C.  Spahr,  x,  to  Dr. 
Robert  Michael  Bogdasarian  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  wedding  will  take  place  on  July 
3.  Miss  Spahr  has  been  attending  New  York 
University  since  leaving  Oberlin  last  year.  Dr. 
Bogdasarian  attended  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  School 
there  in  1939.  He  is  a resident  physician  on 
the  staff  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  in  New  York  City. 

Jean  Wilson  and  Ensign  Robert  Chandler,  ’42, 
were  married  June  12  at  Covenant  Baptist 
Church,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Among  the  attend- 
ants at  the  wedding  were  Nancy  Gawthrop,  who 
was  a bridesmaid ; Bob  MacGreal,  ’42,  who  was 
best  man;  Gerry  Wilson,  ’41,  and  Frederick 
Cross,  ’42,  who  were  ushers.  After  June  22 
Jean  and  Bob  will  be  living  at  5434  N.  Ken- 
more,  Chicago,  where  Bob  is  serving  as  instruc- 
tor at  U.  S.  N.  R.  Midshipman  School  of 
Northwestern  University. 

Grace  Wilvington  and  Ensign  Moulton  Prus- 
sing,  ’42.  were  married  June  2,  in  Fairchild 
Chapel.  Dean  T.  W.  Graham  performed  the 
ceremony,  assisted  by  the  bride’s  brother.  Ros- 
coe  Wolvington  of  the  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary.  Attendants  included  Mrs.  Roscoe 
Wolvington,  Peggy  May  Baker.  Mary  Jane  Klea- 
ver,  Charlotte  Reid,  Winston  Wolvington,  ’45, 
Clair  Basinger,  and  Ensign  Donald  Swanger. 
Ensign  Prussing  received  his  commission  in 
the  Navy  on  June  1 at  Harvard  University.  He 
and  his  bride  are  living  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  wedding  of  Jean  Warner,  of  Oberlin,  and 
David  Eaton  took  place  on  June  2.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
west  lawn  of  “The  Pines’’  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincent  S.  Hart  of  Oberlin.  After  a bi- 
cycle trip  through  New  England  the  Eatons  will 
be  counsellors  at  Harkness  Camp  in  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  for  the  summer.  In  the  fall  they  will  go 
to  Pittsburgh  where  David  will  take  graduate 
work  in  the  University. 

Annette  Oram,  Con.,  was  married  on  June  17 
to  Ensign  Francis  Davidson,  U.  S.  N.  R.  The 
wedding  took  place  at  Annette’s  home  in  Duchess 
County,  New  York.  Sally  Richards,  x’42,  was 
bridesmaid. 

Ted  Chandler  has  been  engaged  for  a three- 
year  term  of  teaching  by  the  American  Board  in 
its  Near  East  mission.  He  will  teach  in  the  Talas 
Boys’  School.  He  hopes  to  sail  this  summer  or 
fall. 

Sherwood  Paulin,  x,  was  graduated  June  12, 
from  the  Naval  Air  Training  Center,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  and  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Van  Cleve  Morris  was  named  honor  man  of 
his  company  on  completion  of  his  recruit  train- 
ing at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station 
in  May.  He  has  been  assigned  to  one  of  the 
Navy’s  schools  for  hospital  corpsmen. 
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Bhnnett,  ’41;  Kennedy,  ’41;  Wall,  '43;  Hunt,  ’42;  Beers,  '41 
. . . Lee  /e#er  at  left 


Encloses  Snapshot  of 
Five  Recent  Grads 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  19,  1943 

Dear  Sir: 

I received  my  copy  of  the  Oberlin  Alum- 
ni  Magazine  and,  as  usual,  ate  every  word  of 
it.  It  seems  to  be  so  full  of  news  of  old 
friends  I relive  my  college  days. 

1 also  am  enclosing  a picture  taken  in 
Philadelphia  a month  ago  of  some  recent 
grads,  since  a request  was  made  for  such. 
From  left  to  right  are  Gordon  Bennett,  1941, 
Horace  Kennedy,  1941,  Robert  Wall,  1943, 
John  Hunt,  1942,  and  Robert  Beers,  1941. 

Bennett  is  flying  regularly  up  and  down 
the  Eastern  Coast;  Kennedy  is  stationed  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and,  as  usual,  is  hold- 
ing down  a desk  job;  Wall  and  Hunt  are 
attending  medical  school  in  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  go  an  active  duty’  under  the  Navy 
college  training  program;  Beers  is  stationed 
at  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  and  is  a pilot  test- 
ing and  dropping  bombs  from  various 
heights,  etc. 

John  Hunt,  ’42 

Has  Seen  Oberlin  Men  Through- 
out the  World  . . . Leaders  All 

May  17,  1943 

Dear  President  Wilkins: 

Today  I received  the  notices  on  com- 
mencement, and  I must  confess  that  they 
stirred  a considerable  nostalgia  in  this  nor- 
mally quite  unsentimental  sailor. 

When  one  has  spent  a year  or  so  amid 
the  uncertainties  of  war,  a reminder  of  days 
that  were  filled  with  quiet  and  peace  and 
genuine  contentment  is  welcome  indeed.  I 
wish  I might  come  back  to  Oberlin  for  com- 
mencement this  year — but  I fear  my  duties 
here  will  preclude  it.  A couple  of  days 
there  would  be  most  welcome  now,  though 
I suppose  the  evidences  of  the  times  have 
reached  rather  deeply  into  the  Oberlin  pic- 
ture, too. 

My  experiences  to  date  have  been  really 
most  interesting.  One  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Fleet — Australia,  New 
Guinea,  etc.,  and  another  in  the  North  Afri- 
can and  Mediterranean  area.  Plus  a short 
trip  through  the  Caribbean  and  South  Amer- 
ica. I am  grateful  for  the  experiences,  but 
I've  seen  enough  of  the  tough  parts  of  this 
war  to  hope  for  its  speedy  end. 


I've  run  into  Oberlin  men  throughout 
the  world.  From  what  I’ve  seen  of  them, 
the  school  can  be  justly  proud.  Whether 
officers  or  men,  they  are  in  positions  of 
leadership,  seeking  active  jobs — not  because 
of  a brazen  thirst  for  combat  but  because 
they  share  the  common  desire  for  a speedy 
end  of  this  war  and  are  able  and  anxious 
to  do  their  parts.  The  background  and  at- 
titudes which  one  learns  at  Oberlin  are  more 
valuable  in  times  like  these  than  I ever 
thought  they  could  be.  My  sincerest  thanks 
to  you  and  your  staff. 

It  means  a great  deal  to  all  of  us — 1 have 
heard  this  from  many — for  the  College  to 
remember  us.  If  some  of  us  are  rather  lax 
in  reciprocating,  it  is  not  because  we  are  un- 
grateful, but  rather  because  time  for  letter 
writing  is  scarce. 

Tom  Boardman,  ’39 
Lieut,  (jg)  USNR 


NOTE:  If  you  lack  the  correct  addresses 
of  alumni  friends  to  whom  you  wish  to 
write,  the  Alumni  Association  offices  will 
gladly  forward  your  letters  to  latest  address. 


Praises  Professor  Artz'  Address 

Lakewood,  Ohio 
June  2,  1943 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mosher: 

Nowhere  have  I seen  so  much  sound  sense 
on  our  international  policy  packed  into  such 
convenient  space  as  in  Dr.  Artz’  chapel  ad- 
dress which  you  printed  in  your  May  issue. 
One  thing  more  you  now  must  do:  Get 
Oberlin  College  to  use  all  the  means  it  can 
command,  I believe  them  capable,  to  make 
the  address  a nationally  circulated  document. 
Its  affirmations  must  somehow  reach  all 
America. 

— Roy  E.  Bowers,  ’95. 

Shows  His  Appreciation 

Enclosed  is  check  for  S10.00  (ten),  three 
of  which  are  for  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
and  the  balance  as  a gift  to  be  used  for 
whatever  purpose  (Alumni  Fund)  you  may 
care  to  use  it. 

I appreciate  deeply  all  that  Oberlin  has 
done  for  me,  and  am  sincerely  glad  that  I can 
take  this  first  step  in  showing  my  gratitude. 

Cpl.  W.  McNulty  Moore,  ’40. 


THET.O.MURPHY  CO. 

The  Girls'  Collegiate  School 
of  Claremont,  California 

TOBINS 

PLUMBING 

Thorough  college  preparation  and 
general  courses:  art,  music,  drama. 

A PRESCRIPTION 

AND 

Small  classes.  Healthful  outdoor  life. 

DRUG  STORE 

Tennis  . . . Riding  . . . Swimming 

HEATING 

Write  for  Information 

SINCE  1904 

CONTRACTORS 

Mary  A.  Edwards  Oberlin 

★ 

MUR1BL  SAIT  . Untv.  of  Toronto 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

1102  Amherst  Ave.,  Claremont,  CaL 
Meadowlark  School  for  Grades  2-6 

TELEPHONE  80 

ALUMNI  CLUB  II  I R.  E CTO  It  Y 


Southern  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Pres.:  J.  Holmes  Ford,  ’13,  5338  Hartwick,  Eagle 
Rock 

A. -Pres. : Mrs.  J.  H.  Ford,  ’13,  5338  Hartwick, 
Eagle  Rock 

Secy.:  Margaret  Hart.  x'13.  623  N.  Kenmore 
Treas. : William  Jackson.  ’12,  6618  Seville  Ave., 
Huntington  Park 

Northern  California  (San  Francisco) 

Pres.:  Mary  A.  Fraser.  ’21.  2240  Green  St. 

Secy.:  John  L.  Davis,  ’18,  1980  Washington  St. 

San  Diego,  California 

Pres.  : Miss  Julia  G.  Severance,  x'00.  3130  Udal  Ave. 
V.-Pres. : A.  Burns  Smvthe.  x’97,  5560  La  Jolla 
Blvd. 

Secv.:  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Schellback,  ’98,  3837  Geor- 
gia St. 

Treas.  : Mrs.  Evan  Scott,  ’00,  4149  Arden  Way 
Denver,  Colorado 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Walter  Kuchner,  Jr..  ’39.  1903  Elm  St. 
Secy.:  Katherine  McCullough,  ’32,  1750  N.  Y.  Ave. 
N.  W\.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Connecticut  Chapter  (New  Haven) 

Pres.  : Charlotte  Tinker,  ’37,  256  Edwards  St. 

Sec. -Treas. : Dr.  Harold  G.  Cassidv,  ’30.  151  Mans- 
field St. 

Chicago.  Illinois.  Council 

Chm. : Charles  E.  Whitney,  ’26.  Lincolnshire,  Crete 
Treas.:  Miss  Alice  Ward,  T5,  810  Pleasant  St., 
Oak  Park 

Secy.:  Miss  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03,  1614  Farwell 
Ave. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Pres.  : Mrs.  William  R.  Brown.  ’24.  62S  W.  67th 
Sec. : Mrs.  Howard  Hull,  ’22.  Quivira  Lakes 

Baltimore.  Maryland 

Chm.  : Rudolph  E.  Todd.  x’27.  820  Kingston  Rd. 
Sec.:  Dorothy  Edwards.  ’42,  106  Longwood  Rd. 

New  England  Club  (Boston) 

Pres.  : Dr.  John  K.  Woodruff,  ’33,  8 Sheffield  Rd., 
Winchester 

Western  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Rev.  Robert  Bartlett,  ’21.  777  Longmeadow 
St..  Longmeadow 

Vice. -Pres.  : E.  S.  Elizabeth  Craig,  ’28,  55  Dresser 
St.,  Chicopee 

Sec. -Treas.  : Mrs.  Merton  A.  Cottrell,  *32,  73  Elm- 
dale  St..  Springfield 

Detroit.  Michigan 

Pres.:  S.  Lyle  Hudson,  ’29,  307  Mt.  Vernon,  C.rosse 
Pte. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Barnard,  K’16,  181  Merri- 
weather  Rd. 

Sec. -Treas.  : Mrs.  Paul  G.  Adams,  28,  19603  An- 
dover Ave. 

Flint,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Robert  Largent.  ’32,  842  E.  8th  St. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Carter  Christiancy,  ’18,  2141  College 
St.  S.  E.  , T T . 

V.-Pres.:  Rolf  V.  Haight,  x’lS,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  _ „ 

Sec.-Treas.  : Mrs.  Carl  N.  Mapes,  x 17,  322  College 
Ave.,  S.  E. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
Pres.:  Francis  Appel.  ’25.  623  8th  Ave.  S.  E. 
V.-Pres.:  Miss  Bessie . Kuback,  ’28,  Hotel  Angus, 

St.  Paul  . . 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  S.  K.  Platt,  ’30,  1/S3  Humboldt 
Ave  S 

Sec.-Trea’s. : Mrs.  P.  F.  Sherman,  ’26,  4924  James 
Ave.,  S. 

Nebraska  Club  (Omaha) 

Committee:  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Stocker,  ’24,  1601  Rock 
Brook  Rd.  ^ t c, 

Mr.  Lloyd  H.  Mattson,  ’13,  310  South  a 1st  St 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hamilton.  ’21,  4835  California  St 
Mrs.  Cyrus  R.  McCotter,  ’17,  434  North  38th  Ave. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Pres.:  Mr.  Leland  Ostrander,  ’29,  R.  D.  2,  Johnson 

Treaf. : 'Miss  Pauline  Goembel,  ’30,  2 Crandall  St., 
Binghamton 

Western  New  York  (Buffalo) 

Pres.:  Richard  J.  Jones.  ’38.  53  Sagamore  Ter. 
V.-Pres. : Mrs.  Roy  R.  Harley,  32,  242  Woodcrest 

Trea?U  Mr^ClTarles  E,  Hodges,  ’30,  167  Summer- 

Se^MfaBWTGott,  ’40,  528  E.  Utica  St. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Pres.:  W.  Edgar  Curtis.  ’39,  221  Linden  Ave. 
Secv.-Treas. : Mrs.  Francis  E.  Dart,  ’39,  130  Linden 
Ave. 

New  York  City 

Pres.:  Frank  C.  Fisher,  ’14,  100  Broadway 
Treas.:  E.  Gifford  Burnap,  ’29,  71  Harmon  Ave., 
Pelham 

Rochester.  New  York 

Pres.:  Goss  B.  Twichell,  ’34.  627  Park  Ave. 
V.-Pres.:  Robert  LaFave,  x’40 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  James  Parke,  39,  66  Ft.  Hill 
Terrace 

Central  New  York  (Syracuse) 

Pres.:  Fred  W.  Norfleet,  ’21,  44  State  St. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  C.Wm.  Chilman,  ’35,  413  Brooklyn 
Dr..  Favetteville 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  William  R.  De.  Graw,  40,  91 
Beech  St.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


Tri-City  (Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady) 

Pres.  : Dr.  Everett  W.  Thatcher,  ’26,  2221  Almeria 
Rd.,  Schenectady 

Sec.:  Mrs.  H.  Deane  Phillips,  ’10.  49  Winne  Rd., 
Delmar 

Akron,  Ohio 

Tres. : Kendall  Darling,  x’13.  536  Malvern  Rd. 
tecy.  : Mrs.  James  Alpeter,  '34,  1957  Wiltshire  Rd, 
Treas.:  Mrs.  John  Kittelberger,  x'10,  15  Rose  Blvd. 

Stark  County,  Ohio  (Canton) 

Pres.:  Hester  J.  Johnston,  ’33,  817  12th  St  , N E 
V .-Pres.  : Imogene  Hawke,  ’40,  1516  27th  St.,  N.  w’ 
Secy.:  D.  Jane  Foltz.  '37.  1313  18th  St..  N.  W. 
Treas.:  Dorothy  R.  Steiner,  '36,  612  4th  St.,  N.  W. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Dr.  John  G.  Fleming,  ’2S,  233  Senator  PI. 
V.-Pres.:  Martha  Hopkins,  ’34,  1314  Havward  Ct. 
Secy.  : Mrs.  Horace  Hill.  ’28.  3302  Lookout  Dr. 
Cor.-Secy. : Mrs.  Jay  Bouman,  ’35,  R.  R.  1,  Mearns 
Rd. 

Treas.:  Victor  Ewald,  ’27,  29  Brompton  Lane 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Board  of  Directors : 

G.  W.  Andrews,  ’21,  2627  Ashton  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land Hts. 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Brooks,  ’25,  1838  Rosemont  Rd., 
E.  Cleveland 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Carl.  *21,  2974  Berkshire  Rd., 
Cleveland  Hts. 

Mr.  James  H.  Griswold,  ’98,  1805  N.  B.  C. 
Bldg. 

Mr.  Clare  M.  Vrooman,  T5,  1401  Midland 
Bldg. 

Capt.  E.  Sidney  Willis,  725  Oglethorpe  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ex-Officio  : 

Mrs.  C.  Wesley  Lawrence,  ’27,  18320  Scotts- 
dale Blvd.,  Shaker  Hts. 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Pres.  : Sydney  N.  Fisher,  ’28,  64  E.  Longview  Ave. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Cobb,  ’12,  215  E.  North 
Broadway 

Sec.-Treas.:  Airs.  Dwight  D.  Montgomery,  ’25,  336 
E.  Torrence  Rd. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Lowell  H.  Gray,  T9,  402  Harries  Bldg. 

Sec. : Virginia  Brien,  ’38,  46  Maple  St.,  Osborn,  O. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Pres.  : Robert  J.  Kilmer,  ’32,  3533  Island  Ave. 
V.-Pres. : Mrs.  Viola  Hayward  White,  ’30,  2443 
Barrington  Dr. 

Secy. : William  G.  Adams,  ’32,  Home  Bank  Bldg., 
5th  Floor 

Treas.  : Richard  R.  Lyman,  ’38,  2269  Maplewood 
Warren,  Ohio 

Pres.  : Thomas  H.  Madden,  Jr.,  ’28,  505  Union 
Savings  & Trust  Bldg. 

V.-Pres.  : Opal  M.  Briley,  ’31,  171  Scott  St.  N.  E. 
V.-Pres:  Oliver  M.  Richards,  TO,  Cortland,  Ohio 
Sec.-Treas.:  Helen  C.  Estabrook,  ’23,  1662  Mahon 
Ave. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  Yocom.  ’33,  720  Magnolia 
St.  Park  Hill,  Denver,  Colo. 

V.-Pres. : Airs.  Edward  S.  Walton,  ’23,  49  Maple 

Sec.-Treas.:  Richard  Fuller,  ’37,  174  Halleck  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

Pres  • Bruce  R.  Baster.  T5,  Artisans  Bldg. 
V.-Pres.:  Bertha  Tontz.  ’09,  1746  E.  36th  Ave 
Secv.:  Airs.  M.  L.  Shankland,  ’08,  437  N.  E.  85th 

Trea^TCMrs.  Ralph  C.  Ely,  ’41,  130  N.  W.  19th  St. 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Pres.:  Alfred  R.  Barr,  ’30,  316  E.  Crawford  Ave. 
Cor.-Sec.  : Airs.  Francis  AI.  McCoy,  29,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  163,  Broadford,  Pa. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pres.:  Airs.  Richard  Davies,  ’33,  Earles  Lane,  New- 

Secy^AuT1  Edward  W.  Jacobson,  ’38,  1548  E.  61st 
'St.,  Chicago,  111.  , Q 

Treas.:  James  Parks,  39,  3701  Locust  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ . , 

Pres  • Mrs.  Birger  Engstrom,  T8,  135  W.  Swissvale 

V-pfeTV  Mrs.epauf  H.  Erler,  Jr.,  ’32,  1139  Green- 

Sec^^bS^^S^d^neRI 

Treas.:  Dr.  Elbert  Shelton.  17,  216  Beech  St., 
Edgewood,  Pittsburgh  (18) 

Puget  Sound  Club  (Seattle)  • 

Sec.-Treas.:  Airs.  Herman  W.  Burkland,  10,  5043 
’ 15th  Ave.  N.  E. 

Spokane,  Washington 

Pres.:  Frederick  G.  Fulton,  ’07,  1015  E.  32nd  Ave. 
V -Pres. : Wray  D.  Farmin,  23,  454  W.  17th  Awe- 
Sec.:  Violet  W.  Starkweather,  T 4,  35  E.  28th  Ave. 
Treas.:  Earl  W.  Pettibone,  ’01,  615  Old  National 
Bank  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

BOaMr°sf  WiSam  G.  Smith.  ’39,  532  20th  SL  N.  W. 
Ralph  1..  Cheney.  '98.  1736  G.  St.  N W. 

Merle  T.  Lyon,  ’15,  4408  Elm  St.,  Chevy  Chase, 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Hummel,  ’12,  4615  Hunt  Ave., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Mrs.  Herbert  Van  Meter,  ’35,  2123  I St. 

K Shaw,  ’28,  4614  Beechwood  Rd., 
College  Pk.,  Md.  ’ 

Chicago  Women 

Ires.:  Mrs.  Ulrich  Leppman,  ’37,  1510  Dearborn 

1 - V.-Pres. : Airs.  Francis  Pettijohn,  ’28,  5728  Drexel 

Ave. 

2-  V.-Pres. : Margaret  Jacobs,  ’39,  18  E.  Elm  St 
Treas.  : Mrs.  Charles  Whitney,  x’25,  Con.,  Lincoln- 
shire, Crete 

Asst.  Treas.:  Ruth  Vehe,  ’37,  1943  Lunt  Ave 
Rec.  Secy. : Alary  Jane  Hoppe,  ’40,  5832  N.  Kenton 
Ave. 

North  Shore  Women  (Evanston) 

Pres.:  Airs.  Charles  C.  Adams,  T5,  2226  Forest- 
view  Rd.,  Evanston 

V.-Pres.:  Airs.  A.  J.  Boynton,  ’08,  620  Ash  St., 
Winnetka 

Secy. : Ethel  AI.  Cain,  x’15,  2110  Livingston  St., 
Evanston 

Treas.:  Airs.  E.  W.  Priebe,  Jr.,  ’29,  1424  Isabella 
St.,  Wilmette 

Oak  Park  Women 

Clirm.  : Mrs.  Wilfred  Wood,  ’23,  1000  N.  Grove 
Ave.,  Oak  Park 

Co-Chrm. : Elizabeth  Snow,  ’34,  232  S.  Euclid  Ave. 
Secy. -Treas.  : Airs.  A.  E.  Joslyn,  ’34,  2041  S.  7tli 
Ave.,  Maywood 

New  York  Women 

Pres.:  Airs.  Thomas  Gurney,  ’28,  184  Hewlett  Ave., 
Merrick 

V.-Pres.:  Elizabeth  R.  Foley,  ’29,  599-lst  Ave., 
Rec. -Sec. : Phoebe  K.  Eaton,  '38,  949  Ray  Ave., 
Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Treas.:  Airs.  J.  Crawford  Hartman,  T9,  558  11th 
St.,  Brooklyn 

Cor.-Sec.:  Airs.  G.  Harold  Andrews,  ’23,  5 Amherst 
PI.,  Hartsdale 

Akron  Women 

Pres.  : Airs.  John  L.  Harding,  k '27,  665  Glendora 
Ave. 

V.-Pres.:  Airs.  Harold  E.  Barlow,  ’32,  Hudson 
Rec.-Sec. : Airs.  Wiley  O.  Caudill,  ’28,  477  Malvern 
Rd. 

Cor.-Sec.  : Airs.  James  F.  AlcDowall,  ’24,  86  Good- 
hue  Dr; 

Treas. : Airs.  Galen  J.  Roush,  ’34,  R.  D.  Peninsula 
Cleveland  Women 

Pres.:  Airs.  Henry  C.  Christian,  ’27,  1568  Lauder- 
dale Ave.,  Lakewood 

1- V.-Pres. : Airs.  Winfred  L.  Utley,  ’31,  1425  E. 

133rd  St. 

2- V.-Pres. : Airs.  George  W.  Andrews,  ’21,  2627 

Ashton  Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts. 

Secy. : Airs.  Clarence  Fowerbaugh,  ’23,  1484  W. 
Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood 

Treas.:  Airs.  Lawrence  Raymond,  ’21,  3278  York- 
shire Rd.,  Cleveland  Hts. 

Columbus  Women 

Pres.:  Airs.  Sam  H.  Cobb,  T2,  215  E.  North  Broad- 

V.-Pres. : Airs.  H.  B.  Hartley,  ’30,  2734  York  Rd 
Sec.-Treas.:  Airs.  John  G.  Olmstead,  ’31,  1127  Wil- 
mont  Ct.,  Cincinnati 

Youngstown  Women 

Pres.:  Laura  Lyman,  ’26,  190  E.  Midlothian  Blvd. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Frank  Gibson  Head,  k2/,  18/4 
Selma  „ _ . 

Secy. : Florence  Brewster,  ’34.  32  E.  Marion  Ave. 
Treas. : Lucille  Fitch,  '25,  25  E.  Evergreen  Ave. 

Chicago  Men  : . 

Pres.:  Philip  Mayer,  ’36,  3333  N.  Marshfield  Ave. 

Hawaii  Club 

Pres.:  Airs.  Ronald  Q.  Smith,  x’18,  3753  Sierra 

V.-Pres.':  ^Maxine*  Weller,  ’37,  3118  Huelani  Dr.. 

Sec.-Treas.^Samuel  I-Iiguchi,  x’36,  129  S.  King  St„ 
Honolulu 

Foochow,  China 

Pres.:  Ching  J.  Lin,  ’20,  Fukien  Christian  Umver- 

Sec.  f's’usan  E.  Armstrong,  ’12,  A.B.C.F.M.,  Ingtai, 
Tukien,  China 

Peiping,  China 

Pres. : Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Smith,  ’12,  Yenchmg  Dm- 

Sec.-FrrasT:  Hsueh  C.  Chou,  ’19,  Yenching  Univer- 
sity 

Chunking,  China 

Hon.  Pres.:  Dr.  H.  II.  Kung,  ’06,  Exec,  l uan, 
Chung  King,  Szechuan  _ . — 

Pres.:  C.  H.  Fei,  '06,  Min  Yuan  Apt.  2nd  Floor, 
Cardiff  Rd.,  Tientsin  , . 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Cecilia  Chang  Pan  ^.  Nanking  ^ 
nr-  AT.-.-  TA  \r  k nn  WnnP".  22.  6 / / 5 (J  lU  1 Ual 


Treas.  Mrs.  D.  Y.  Koo  Wong,  ’22,  6/750  Yu  Yuan 
B 

Secy. 


Rd.  Shanghai  cv1^rinr  Ma. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Y.  Chang,  28,  22  bhang  .via. 


St,  Tai-Yuan,  Shansi 


Japan 


Pres.:  Hiroshi  Hatanaka;  '10,  Kobe  College,  Kobe 
V.-Pres.:  Michio  Kozaki,  '17,  14  Remanzaka,  Akas 


Set/? Aijf°Takeuchi,  ’28,  Okadayama,  Nishinomiya 


